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CHRONICLE 


The President’s Message.—Opening with an account 
of our foreign relations, President Taft announces to 
the sixty-first Congress, that the dispute over the 
fisheries on the North Atlantic Coast has been submitted 
to the Arbitral Tribunal of the Hague, and specifies the 
progress made in each of the questions of boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada. He records the 
origin of the Declaration of London, of which he highly 
approves, regulating procedure in regard to maritime 
prizes, blockade, contraband, destruction of neutral 
prizes, and continuous* voyages. He strongly recom- 
mends an appropriation for an American exhibit at the 
World’s Fair in Brussels, in 1910, and describes our 
attitude towards Congo reform agitations as one of 
“benevolent encouragement, coupled with a hopeful 
trust that the good work, responsibly undertaken and 
zealously perfected to the accomplishment of the results 
so ardently desired, will soon justify the wisdom that 
inspires them and satisfy the demands of humane senti- 
ment throughout the world.” Reviewing the late jour- 
ney of our commissioners to Liberia, he reminds Con- 
gress that according to the constitution of that country, 
the United States may be called upon by that country 
for assistance in solving national problems. Our in- 
terests in the coal lands of Spitzbergen, and in the near 
East particularly in Turkey and Persia are emphasized. 
The peaceful solution of the boundary question between 
Bolivia and Peru; the Fourth Pan-American Congress 
at Buenos Ayres, July, 1910; and the great international 
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agricultural exhibition to be held there from May to 
November next, are mentioned as points of primary im- 
portance for our attention. The Pan-American policy of 
this government is commended and its practical results 
are enumerated as they manifest themselves in Mexico, 
Venezuela and Panama, Cuba, San Domingo and Chile. 
The action of Secretary Knox in regard to Zelaya is 
virtually indorsed, with the statement that at the date 
at which the message is printed the government has 
terminated relations with Zelaya’s government, and is 
intending to take such further action as is consistent 
with its dignity and its moral obligation to Central 
America and to civilization. A special message on this 
point may be deemed necessary. Equality of oppor- 
tunity and scrupulous regard for the integrity of China 
are declared to be our policy in China, the first of the 
Far East nations mentioned in the message. Our claim 
to a share in the loan by foreign bankers for Chinese 
railroad development; the policy of the Chinese govern- 
ment in sending students to this country; the results of 
the opium conference at Shanghai last spring, are all 
commended. Various incidents are recalled of our ami- 
cable relations with Japan during the past year, and the 
assurance of its government that the Japanese railway 
in Manchuria is not a movement for control to the ex- 
clusion of other countries. The modernization of the 
State Department and the reform of the diplomatic 
service are strongly urged. A pause in tariff legislation 
until sufficient data are obtained for determining the 
customs; economy in government expenditures, means 
of meeting the increased canal estimates; more efficient 
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service on the part of government employees; prosecu- 
tion for customs’ frauds and the functions of the tariff 
board, are earnestly recommended. Substantial changes 
in the organization of the army; important coast de- 
fenses, especially at the entrance of Chesapeake Bay; a 
naval base at Pearl Harbor, near Honolulu, in preference 
to one in the Philippines are suggested. The chief im- 
provements for the navy are those lately adopted by 
Secretary Meyer, and the appointment of an astronomer 
rather than a naval officer for the charge of the naval 
observatory. For the Department of Justice, more 
expedite legal procedure, due notice before issuing in- 
junctions and amendments of the anti-trust and inter- 
state commerce law, are the program. The usual sug- 
gestion to increase the rate on second-class postage for 
magazines and periodicals is repeated for the Post Office 
Department, as the deficit on this head is now $63,000,- 
000 a year. Postal savings banks are also favored. A 
ship subsidy for lines between our Atlantic seaboard, and 
the eastern coast of South America, and from our west- 
ern coast to China, Japan, and the Philippines, is pro- 
posed. In the Interior Department, the admission of 
Arizona and New Mexico as States; territorial legisla- 
tion for Alaska; conservation of national resources are 
the chief considerations. The message closes with 
the discussion of various unclassified topics, such as the 
consolidation of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
with the Bureau of Manufactures and Statistics; an ap- 
propriation for suppressing the white slave trade; the 
establishment of a Bureau of Health; new quarters for 
the Civil Service Commission; political contributions ; 
the payment of depositors in the Freedman’s Savings 
and Trust Company, the celebration of the semi-centen- 
nial of Negro Freedom in such a manner as to show the 
progress of the race during the past half-century. There 
is a final caution against blaming the tariff for the in- 
creased cost of living, and a reminder to all who would 
increase prices that, on the materials for which they 
would charge more, there has been either no increase 
on the tariff, or in many instances a very considerable re- 
duction; besides, the cost of living the President notes 
has been increased all over the world. 








The Nicaraguan Crisis—The United States has 
severed diplomatic relations with Nicaragua and sent 
his passports to the Nicaraguan Chargé d’Affaires, Sefior 
Rodriguez. The Government has likewise opened un- 
official relations with Sefior Castrillo, the accredited rep- 
resentative of the revolutionary government of Estrada, 
at the same time offering to continue unofficial diplomatic 
relations with President Zelaya. This brings the crisis 
as near the status of war as is possible by Executive 
action without a definite declaration by both Houses of 
Congress. The announcement of this new development 
in the Nicaraguan situation is contained in an official 
letter of December 1, addressed by Secretary Knox of 
the State Department, to Sefior Rodriguez. 





Reorganizing the Department of State.—Secretary 
Knox has effected a practical reorganization of his work- 
ing force in the State Department which will be pro- 
ductive of commercial expansion. A number of new 
bureaus have been established which have as object a 
development of peaceful trade relations everywhere. A 
corps of subordinates under his direction are working to 
this end, utilizing every source of information to accum- 
ulate helpful knowledge for our merchants and manufac- 
turers. As part of the detail of the plan, Wilbur J. 
Clark has been promoted from the position of chief clerk 
of the Department to that of Director of Consular Serv- 
ice, a new office recently created. A division of Near 
Eastern Affairs has been established, in charge of Charles 
F. Williams, late law clerk of the Department. The 
division of Far Eastern Affairs has been in existence 
two years ; the division of Latin American Affairs is now 
being organized. Bureaus to handle the business of 
northern Europe and those of southern Europe are in 
contemplation. 


Great Strike in the Northwest.—What is affirmed to 
be the most far-reaching strike that has taken place in 
the West in twenty-five years is that of the switchmen 
on the Northern transcontinental lines between St. Paul 
and the Pacific Coast which has tied up freight traffic. 
At the beginning of the week not a wheel was turning 
under a freight train between St. Paul and Seattle. 
Flour mills, packing houses, mines and smelters all 
through the Northwest have been compelled to close for 
lack of shipping facilities, and small towns in the strike 
district are shut off from their daily supply of foodstuffs. 
There is coal enough on hand to last about a month with 
normal weather conditions. The strike arises from simul- 
taneous demands made by switchmen in the Northwest 
territory on thirteen railroad companies entering tle 
Twin Cities for an increase in wages and certain changes 
in service conditions. Five conferences were held in 
St. Paul in which the switchmen in no detail receded 
from their demands. The railway managers’ committee 
agreed to make certain concessions but would not yield 
in all, claiming that the demands of the switchmen would 
entail an additional expense of from 40 to 45 per cent. 
for switching service, an intolerable burden. They claim, 
too, that an increase of wages granted in 1906, and not 
reduced during the business depression which followed, 
make the present scale of wages for switchmen average 
over $100 per month. The managers’ committee sug- 
gested arbitration under the provisions of the Erdman 
Act. The switchmen declined to heed the suggestion and 
in their final written answer to the managers’ committee 
made the statement that “the committee begs leave to 
state that it will not submit to arbitration under any 
circumstances.” 


Other Home News.—The Secretary of the Navy sent 
urgent orders to the commanders of the cruiser Albany 
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and the gunboat Yorktown, the two American warships 
which were then at Magdalena Bay, Lower California, 
to proceed forthwith to Corinto, the Pacific Coast port of 
Nicaragua nearest to the capital of that country. The 
gunboat Vicksburg already is in the harbor at Corinto, 
and the gunboat Princeton is on her way from the 
Navy Yard, Washington, for the same port.——Martial 
law holds sway at Bridgeport, Ohio, where 2,000 strik- 
ing employees of the Aetna-Standard plant of the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, a subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corporation, have been riot- 
ing for three days. A regiment of infantry, one squadron 
of cavalry, and 150 deputy sheriffs and a company of 
police guard the city and the tin plate mills. Governor 
Harmon has placed fullest military powers in the hands 
of Brig. Gen. John C. Speaks, in command of both civil 
and State authorities in the city. Conferences at the 
headquarters of the Trainmen’s Union in New York on 
Saturday completed arrangements for a petition to be 
addressed this week to the various railroad companies 
operating in the East for an increase of ten per cent. in 
wages which will affect 100,000 men. The Trainmen’s 
Union is distinct from the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America now on strike in the Northwest and claims to 
have no cordiality of feeling towards the latter organiza- 
tion. The request of the Trainmen will be courteously 
worded and presented in good spirit, and the petitioners 
look for a favorable response to their prayer for more 
pay which they ask for because of the higher cost of 
living and the increasing prosperity of the railroads. 
There is in the request no present hint of the possibility 
of a strike. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers announces that reports received regarding business 
conditions throughout the country show a marked im- 
provement since December of last year. Officials of the 
Association, after an analysis of these reports, predict a 
continuance of this prosperity during the coming year. 
According to advices given out to the press by Sec- 
retary of State Knox, President Taft by executive order 
has taken the diplomatic service of the country out of 
politics and placed appointments under the merit system. 
The members of the Senate who have been threaten- 
ing a Congressional investigation of the Sugar Trust 
have been requested not to insist upon such action for 
the present. It is feared that an investigation pursued 
by Congress at this juncture would prove a hindrance to 
the prosecutions in New York now in hand. President 
Taft has formally accepted the resignation of Governor 
Joseph Blackburn of the Canal Zone. Governor Black- 
burn, a Democrat, was appointed by President Roosevelt. 
The Anti-Prohibition victory in Alabama last week 
was the first to break a long series of defeats. During 
the past twelvemonth prohibition has made progress in 
thirty States. Nine States, with a total population of over 
12,000,000, have prohibition laws: Alabama, Georgia, 
Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma and Tennessee, where the sale of 























liquor was prohibited last year and its manufacture will 
be abolished with the close of the present year. There 
are 375 prohibition cities in the United States with a 
population of 2,000,000, and towns and counties in- 
numerable in which “dry” conditions prevail by local 
option. The Government has decided, it is under- 
stood, to send the cadets of the United States Naval 
Academy to Europe next year. The Transatlantic 
voyage, as a substitute for the annual cruise in the North 
Atlantic, was recommended by Capt. John M. Bowyer, 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy, and has, it is 
said, the approval of the Secretary of the Navy. The 
itinerary of the cruise has not been made public, but it 
will probably include the Mediterranean ports of France, 
and Naples, Genoa and Gibraltar, and possibly Ports- 
mouth, England. William James Calhoun, of Chicago, 
has been appointed Minister to China and has accepted. 








New Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia.—The 
resignation of Lieutenant-Governor Dunsmuir has been 
accepted by the Dominion Government at Ottawa, and, 
by an order of the Governor-General-in-Council, which 
practically means a decree of the Cabinet, dated Decem- 
ber 4, Mr. Thomas M. Patterson, of Victoria, has been 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia. He 
settled in the provincial capital, Victoria, in 1885, and 
soon became prominent as a railway contractor. A na- 
tive of Ayrshire, Scotland, he was educated in Oxford 
County, Ontario. He was twice elected to represent 
Victoria city in the Legislature. He was fifty-seven last 
Monday. 


Ottawa Parliament.—On December 3, on motion of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, it was resolved that the House of 
Commons would not sit on Wednesday, the 8th, Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception. The members of the 
House afterwards proceeded to the Senate to witness the 
ratification of the commercial treaty between France and 
Canada by Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, representing the Gov- 
ernor-General. The only thing that now remains to be 
done is that the British Government in London send a 
diplomatic note to the French Government in Paris. 
The Senate has adjourned till January 11. 





Canadian Lumber.—A despatch from Washington, 
D. C., dated December 4, says that a careful investiga- 
tion will soon be made into the manner in which the cus- 
toms duties are assessed and collected upon lumber com- 
ing from Canada into the United States. As lumber is 
so bulky as to be incapable of being handled by the cus- 
toms inspectors, the practice has grown of accepting the 
figures of the invoice. But there is a well founded sus- 
picion that the American Government is being cheated. 
Now along the Canadian border and in the lake ports the 
lumber trade is so heavy as to make a comparatively slight 
leak amount to great losses to the Government. Imports 
of lumber into the United States from these northerly 
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ports amounted last year to $13,327,000, the imports at 
all the remaining ports reaching less than two million 


dollars. 


Troubles of a Canadian College.—Under this title on 
September 18 America (p. 608) chronicled the unfor- 
tunate position in which the faculty of the College of 
Sainte-Marie de Monnoir had placed themselves by mov- 
ing without authorization into another diocese, and how 
they had in consequence incurred the displeasure of their 
former and their present bishop. Last week the Rev. 
J. A. Lemieux and sixteen other priests addressed to 
Mgr. Bernard, Bishop of St. Hyacinth, in whose diocese 
the college was formerly situated, a letter in which they 
acknowledged their fault in establishing their college at 
St. John’s against the bishop’s formal will, against that 
of the Archbishop of Montreal, and against the orders of 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, and they beg 
pardon for the pain their disobedience has caused. They 
still remain at St. John’s. 


Germany.—With splendid pomp the Reichstag began 
its sessions on November 30. The opening ceremonies 
were held in the great white chamber of the royal palace 
in Berlin where from his throne Emperor William pre- 
sided in person and read the opening address to the 
representatives present. Before the exercises marking 
the occasion, religious services had been held, in the 
chapel of the palace for the Emperor and his suite, in 
the cathedral for the Protestant members of the Reich- 
stag, and in St. Hedwig’s Church for the Centrum and 
other Catholic representatives. Promptly at midday the 
Reichstag was gathered in the grand salon, and two 
heralds, trumpeting, entered, followed in order by the 
Emperor, Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg, and high 
officials of the court in gorgeous uniforms. Seated upon 
the throne, the Emperor received the speech from the 
Chancellor and read it with clear, strong voice. His 
Majesty’s address dealt largely with domestic legisla- 
tion and communicated the important announcement that 
the Government had prepared a measure extending the 
sick benefit insurance to the working classes not hereto- 
fore benefited and creating a system of insurance for the 
dependent relatives of deceased workers. The imperial 
insurance organization was to be modified in notable par- 
ticulars. The principal task of the Government in this 
session of the body was declared to be to strengthen the 
imperial financial system with the means made available 
by the finance bill of the last session. To accomplish this 
task was the purpose of the appropriation bill for 1910 
which would be laid before the reichstag. The Emperor 
congratulated the country on the happy growth of the 
empire’s possessions over the seas, made known certain 
projected colonial legislation to meet occurring economic 
conditions, and referred to trade agreements in prospect 
with Great Britain and Portugal. A good word was 
added regarding the French-German agreement in 











Morocco and the triple alliance which had preserved 
peace for a generation. “I nourish the confidence,” 
said Emperor William, “that the three allied empires 
will continue to act together, using their strength for the 
welfare of their peoples and the maintenance of peace.” 
Evidence of enduring tension between the political parties 
as a result of the quarrels of last session’s consideration 
of reform in the empire’s financial system came into 
play in the opening business sitting of the Reichstag. In 
electing the governing body in the house organization 
Count Udo von Stolberg-Weringerode was reelected 
president and Dr. Spahn, of the Centrum, first vice- 
president, displacing Dr. Paasche, National-Liberal. The 
latter when chosen second vice-president, declined to 
serve, alleging that his party had decided unanimously 
not to accept office in the house organization. The Free 
Conservatives, too, declined part in the organization, and 
the Radicals went so far as to decide that they would 
cast blank votes. It is apparent that these parties are 
determined to cast full responsibility for coming legisla- 
tion upon the German Conservatives and the Centrum 
party. In a following sitting Hereditary-Prince Ernest 
of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, who is an honorary member 
of the National Liberal party, was called to fill the place 
of second vice-president by the votes of the Conservatives 
and of the Centrum. A formal speech is looked for from 
Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg during the debate on 
the State of the Empire which will begin in the first 
regular legislative session. 


Great Britain——Lord Lansdowne’s motion to refuse to 
agree with the Supply Bill was carried by 275 majority ; 
350 peers voted. The Bill has been returned to the 
House of Commons. Mr. Asquith moved that the action 
of the peers was a violation of the Constitution. He said 
that Parliament would be dissolved, and that if he was 
returned to power his first act would be to pass the 
Supply Bill just as it stood. His resolution was carried 
by an immense majority. Parliament was prorogued by 
Royal Commission on December 3. The dissolution is 
not expected before the beginning of January. Never- 
theless, the campaign has begun with equal vigor and 
bitterness, the leaders of the Government saying that the 
war on the House of Lords has begun and that, however 
the coming election turns, it will be carried to a success- 
ful issue; for no Liberal Government will ever consent 
to take office under the present conditions. The corre- 
spondent of the Times does not take a very hopeful view 
of Lord Charles Beresford’s prospects in Portsmouth. 
The men in the dockyards seem to be almost unanimously 
in favor of the Government. Mr. Justice Grantham, 
sitting at the Central Criminal Court and taking as a 
text the words of the usher’s proclamation, that the 
prisoners are at the bar “for their deliverance,” con- 
trasted in his instructions to the jury, English and 
French criminal procedure, much to the disadvantage of 
the latter. It is announced that there will be no com- 
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petitive examination in December for entrance into the 
military college at Sandhurst in December, but only a 
qualifying examination will be required. The same an- 
nouncement was made last June, when the Secretary for 
War said it was due to temporary and accidental cir- 
cumstances. The same condition of affairs exists at 
Woolwich, the artillery and engineering school, with 
this exception, that a candidate must attain a certain 
standard in mathematics. The conclusion is that while 
formerly the supply of would-be officers exceeded the 
demand, the reverse is the case now. 


Ireland.—The House of Lords’ treatment of the Land 
Bill is to be the main election cry in the agricultural and 
Unionist constituencies of Ulster. They have destroyed 
the principle of compulsory sale in all except the Con- 
gested Districts, limited the area of such districts and 
reduced the definition of a congested holding from £10 to 
£7 valuation, thus breaking up the original bill into what 
Mr. Birrell called “the fragments of my own measure.” 
It is for this reason that Mr. T. W. Russell, M. P., the 
efficient and popular secretary of the Irish Government 
Board, has reconsidered his determination to decline 
reelection: “The Lords have destroyed the main fea- 
tures of the measure and have been backed in eliminating 
compulsion by the entire vote of the Tory representatives 
of Ulster, pledged as they are to this principle and re- 
turned by Irish farmers for a very different purpose. The 
Lords have blocked and spoiled what was intended by 
the Government to be a practical solution of this long 
and terrible controversy. I am unwilling to leave the 
matter as it stands, and I am assured that the Ulster rep- 
resentatives who attacked the Bill will soon realize that 
they had the greatest interest in defending it.” The 
Nationalist organs that were somewhat critical of the 
Irish party are all rallying to its defence in view of the 
approaching elections. The Dublin Independent, which 
had antagonized the Irish party on several points, insists 
that a united and disciplined party is essential to Ireland, 
that being poor men as a rule, they cannot give constant 
attendance unless they are paid, and that while reasonable 
criticism is mutually advantageous to the country and the 
Party, all criticism is unreasonable unless the country 
which demands their faithful and constant service, pays 
for their up-keep. A passage from the election address 
of Mr. Lambert of Southport is to be presented as a 
sample to all Liberal candidates: “I am in favor of 
granting Home Rule to Ireland. Not only do I believe 
that this policy for Ireland will bring peace and pros- 
perity to the country, but I see no reason why self-gov- 
ernment should be granted to the Transvaal and with- 
held from Ireland.” 








France.—A commission has been appointed to con- 
sider a reform of criminal procedure that will model 
it on English methods by taking from judges the office 
of interrogating the accused. The municipal council 








of Rouen has decided to celebrate on a grand scale the 
thousandth anniversary of the formation of the Duchy 
of Normandy which was established by treaty between 
Charles the Simple and Duke Rollo in 911. The Channel 
Isles, a part of the original duchy and now an appanage 
of the British Crown, give Edward VII his title of Duke 
of Normandy. The General Council of the Seine 
adopted on December 1 a petition requesting the Su- 
perior Council of Public Instruction to exercise more ef- 
fectual control on the school manuals, in order to ensure 
respect for the neutrality of public schools. “It is nec- 
essary,” says the Seine General Council, “to exclude 
those manuals which might offend the religious beliefs 
of the children or weaken in them the feeling of patriot- 
ism.” On December 4 the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs had not yet received the answer of the Sultan of 
Morocco, who had, nevertheless, been informed that the 
conditions laid down by France were final. These are that 
the Sultan should authorize French agents to collect cus- 
toms dues in Moroccan ports, and that the receipts there- 
from should serve as security for a loan of a hundred 
million francs, with which France intends to satisfy the 
French and foreign creditors of Morocco. The bishops 
of France are debating the question whether the Catho- 
lics, as such, should unite for the coming general election. 
The Archbishop of Toulouse is strongly in favor of a 
Catholic union, while the Bishop of Nancy recommends 
Catholics to unite with sincere liberals and good men 
(les honnétes gens) of all parties. Fifty-six bishops have 
adhered to the latter’s pamphlet on this subject. The 
Archbishop of Rouen has gone still farther in an open 
letter to the Bishop of Nancy published in Le Temps of 
November 24. He defines not only the object of this 
union with “les honnétes gens,” but its platform, which 
must be constitutional. In the Univers of November 25, 
M. Francois Veuillot writes an open letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, respectfully deprecating His Grace’s 
effort to set the proposed alliance with “les honnétes 
gens” over against the intimate union of all Catholics. 
The latter, says M. Veuillot, is a duty, the former is only 
one means of attaining our end, a necessary expedient in 
certain parts of France. For the sake of obtaining the 
support of certain liberals who wish to make use of us, 
it would, he says, be neither just nor prudent to exclude 
certain monarchists who wish to serve the Church. 











Roman News.—The Liberal press accuses the Pope 
of stirring up domestic strife in France by his addresses 
to French pilgrims. The Osservatore Romano points 
out that the defending of their rights by Christians can 
not be reckoned disorderly. If there be disorder it must 
be attributed to the Government that persecutes them. 
It points out that the timely stand the bishops are mak- 
ing is more conducive to ultimate peace than a submission 
that could not continue. The Pope will receive and 
entertain for a day a large number of the ship’s company 








of the British man-of-war Duncan. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The British Crisis and the Empire 


Fifty years ago, when England was supporting revo- 
lutions abroad and harboring revolutionists at home, 
Englishmen used to boast that under its admirable con- 
stitution domestic revolution was impossible. “ When the 
nation is disturbed,” they said, “ we have a defeat of the 
Government, a new ministry, possibly a general election, 
and then things go on as before.” The wiser sort, per- 
ceiving that every Liberal victory was a step towards 
democracy, suspected this comfortable doctrine; and the 
infatuated tried to reassure them with the phrase, “a 
flexible constitution,” pointing out that the British con- 
stitution is none of the written kind cast to order in a 
rigid mould, but a bundle of traditions, precedents and 
implicit conventions bound about the essentials, King, 
Lords, Commons and the Act of Settlement. For cen- 
turies it had been adapting itself to the nation’s growth; 
why should it not do the same for centuries to come? 
But the wiser sort were not reassured. They saw that 
this so-called adaptation was not a symmetrical develop- 
ment of the constitution in all its parts but the abnormal 
development of one at the expense of the others, leading 
to the extinction of these at last. And now their fore- 
bodings seem near fulfilment. The Constitution has 
broken down, and unless it can be repaired it must go the 
way of all broken-down machines to the scrap-heap. 

Conservatives understand this. Their leader among 
the peers, Lord Lansdowne, has said that should they 
win the general election now impending, they must re- 
form the Upper House. But there are other reforms no 
less essential. 

About the middle of the last century the Liberals were 
giving self-government to the colonies. Their object, 
of which they made no secret, was to prepare them for 
separation from the mother country. Liberalism was then 
dominated by the Manchester school of political econo- 
mists, which seemed to hold the trade of the world to be 
England’s inviolable heritage and her heaven-given mis- 
sion, to buy and sell everywhere without a rival and at 
the least expense. Charges Account must be kept down 
that the balance of Profit and Loss may abound. “ We 
can trade,” said they, “ with the colonies, even though 
they be separated from us, and by casting them adrift we 
shall save what they now cost us.” Or, as Tennyson 


scornfully put it: 


“Too loyal is too costly. Friends, your love 
Is but a burden: loose the bands and go.” 


3ut there were others more clear-sighted. Disraeli 


had in his mind another system, which, whether he un- 
derstood it so or not, was to be not merely of economic 
advantage for England, but the condition of her existence 


among the powers of the world. In 1866 he said that the 
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granting of self-government to the colonies should have 
been part of a great policy of imperial consolidation in- 
cluding an imperial tariff, the systematic transfer of 
surplus population to new homes under the flag, a plan 
of imperial defence in which the colonies should have 
their share, and an imperial council gathered from the 
whole Empire. When, in the following year, the British 
North America Act established the Canadian Confedera- 
tion, he was in office but not in power, and therefore may 
be excused for not having introduced into it some of 
these ideas. It is hard to see why during his supremacy, 
from 1874 to 1880, he put no hand to the work. Perhaps 
he was dazzled with the apparently greater splendors of 
the Eastern question, the Congress of Berlin and his 
Asiatic policy; perhaps he thought the time not yet ripe. 
However it may have been, he passed away, having stirred 
up indeed the imperial spirit, but leaving the work of 
building the Empire untouched. 

Under his successors in the last years of the century 
Imperialism ran riot, an Imperialism of acquisition, not 
of consolidation. ‘“ Another little spot of red” on the 
map was a triumph; the chartering of African and 
Asiatic Island companies, empire-building. These gave 
material to work in; the work was yet to do. Then came 
the unexpected. The policy indicated by Disraeli found 
its advocate in one brought up in the strictest Radicalism. 
Joseph Chamberlain, comprehending the evils free trade 
was working in England, took up the cause of protection, 
but behind this were larger views. Perhaps he learned 
the primary lessons from one of the sanest of imperialists, 
Henniker-Heaton, who for years had been fighting the 
battle on the humbler field of a common inter-imperial 
postal rate, and who, if there ever be a real British Em- 
pire, will not be the least honored of its founders. 

At first Chamberlain’s party would not hear him. Soon 
one individual after another came round to his ideas on 
the domestic question, so that at the last general election 
the Conservatives were more or less committed to tariff- 
reform. Now it is at the core of their policy; and im- 
perial preference must follow tariff-reform. From im- 
perial preference to inter-imperial free-trade and a uni- 
form imperial tariff is but a step, but it is a step that 
leads necessarily to the rest of Disraeli’s policy. 

Let us see how the colonies are disposed towards im- 
perial consolidation. Their people to-day know not the 
passionate love the first settlers bore to England, their 
home. For them, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Cape, are home and country. Nevertheless they have 
something of the spirit of their fathers. England is still 
the mother-land, to be loved and, in need, to be helped. 
They are proud of her greatness in which they share. But 
as years pass, and the colonies, growing great themselves, 
need no reflex glory, such sentiments must decay, and the 
more quickly as the colonists become persuaded that 
England is failing. This opinion is growing. England’s 
pitiful appeal for Dreadnoughts heightens it. Sir John 
Fisher’s naval concentration may have seemed in English 
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eyes a statesmanlike policy; to the men of the colonies 
who looked upon the deserted dockyards and sought 
vainly in the harbors the flag of empire familiar from 
their youth, it was the recall of the legions from Britain, 
an infallible symptom of imperial decay. 

Still the English spirit in the colonies is not yet extinct 
and it is probable that the advantages of imperial feder- 
ation would heighten their natural inclination towards it. 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand have great interests 
in the Pacific. They wish a strong fleet there and they 
are fully able to support it. But they are not going to 
contribute blindly either ships or money. As for colonial 
navies, the colonial who can not see beyond his own 
boundaries judges them a useless expense. What the 
Imperialist thinks who sees the colonies with their con- 
stitutions, their flags, their military force, their negotia- 
tions with foreign powers, may be gathered from a care- 
ful reading of III Kings ii, 13-22. The Empire, if not a 
mere word, means that the interests of the part make 
up the interest of the whole, and that each part has a 
right of voice in its policy. England may no longer as- 
sume an air of superiority towards the colonies and think 
to hold them by Royal visits and Imperial conferences. 
They are no longer children. Already they count more 
than a quarter of the English-speaking subjects of the 
Crown. Since the Constitution must be remodeled and 
Parliament reformed, let these be done to the fullest ex- 
tent. Give the sons of the Empire seats at the Empire’s 
council-board, and they will do more than their part for 
army and fleet. But if received into the Empire, they 
must come in on terms of absolute equality. There is 
no reason why the Prime Minister of the Empire should 
not come from the Cape of Good Hope; nor why Im- 
perial peers should not come up to Parliament from 
Melbourne and Montreal; nor why members for Auck- 
land, Johannesburg and Vancouver should not sit in the 
Imperial Commons beside those for Edinburgh, Dublin, 
and Manchester ; nor why Canadian, Australian and New 
Zealand troops should not garrison Gibraltar and Malta 
and watch the Indian frontier while the English regi- 
ments are at Halifax, Esquimalt and Sydney. 

These thoughts are simmering in many colonial minds. 
But it must be understood that the colonies make no 
demand. They have their own bright future. They do 
not need England, but England needs them greatly, as 
all the world testifies and the half-awakened English 
conscience acknowledges. But prejudice objects: “ How 
is such a change to be made?” Why, then, boast of the 
flexible constitution, if it cannot transform the Parlia- 
ment of England into the Parliament of the English and 
the Kingdom of England into the Kingdom of the 
English? Should Canada and Australia seek admission 
into the American Union, perhaps they would not be 
received, for many are opposed to such expansion. But 
were they received, a few formalities in Congress would 
be gone through and then the representatives of each 
Canadian Province and of each Australian State would 





take their places in the House and the Senate on equal 
terms with those from Massachusetts and New York. 
This could be done under a rigid constitution; can the 
flexible do less? H. W. 


A Crisis in France 


The Chicago Tribune published, on November 28, a 
striking article by “ Ex-Attaché,” who, taking occasion of 
the recent manifesto of the French Royalists announcing 
their intention to unite with the Catholics at the coming 
general election in opposition to the Government school 
policy, broadly reviews the character of the forces ar- 
rayed against the present régime. 

As the publication of this article without editorial note 
or comment other than confirmatory headlines shows 
that the great secular journals are beginning to recognize 
the value of Catholic and conservative testimony as op- 
posed to the Radical and Socialist travesty of current 
French events, a summary of “ Ex-Attaché’s ” statements 
seems opportune. 

The present crisis is due to many causes and may be 
best explained by pointing to a general feeling of despond- 
ency whenever the question of the republic is mentioned. 
Everyone admits the existence of evils calling for im- 
mediate remedy and of vital problems demanding solu- 
tion. Anti-militarism, anti-patriotism, rampant immo- 
rality, disregard of the rights of property, increase of 
national debt, decrease of population, and above all, the 
loss of individual liberty are known to be the fruits of 
Socialism. But how can one look for the cure of these 
evils from the political system that has begotten them? 
Even so sworn a foe of monarchy as ex-Premier Clem- 
enceau is credited with regarding royalty as the only 
alternative for the situation. Some say that it is because 
he is convinced of this that he purposely provoked the 
scene in the legislature last summer which enabled him 
to resign the office of prime minister and leave the legacy 
of trouble to Briand. The latter is so seriously alarmed 
that he has recently sought to soften the application of 
laws so oppressive that they would not be tolerated for 
one moment in this country, and has declined to accept 
the “ scrutin de liste ” bill, for which he has been clamor- 
ing for years, and which the chamber expressed its will- 
ingness to vote the other day by a large majority. His 
reason for refusing the offer was that the outlook was 
too troubled. 

The colossal number of civilian employees in the pay 
of the government is one great source of financial alarm. 
They constitute an army of over 900,000, as compared 
with 250,000 in the last year of the empire, and cost 
$280,000,000 a year, more than one-third of the total 
national revenue. This army is constantly increasing and 
will continue to grow so long as the present system of 
government endures: for the state is able, by a little ju- 
dicious tyranny, to command the votes not only of these 
civil servants but also of their relatives and friends. Yet 
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France’s national debt is advancing by leaps and bounds. 
This autumn Minister of Finance Cochery’s budget 
shows a deficit of forty million dollars for the year. This 
will have to be met by new taxes; especially in view of 
the great cost of the old age pension scheme to which the 
present government stands pledged. 

Another cause for despondency in connection with the 
republic is the falling birth rate. Official statistics show 
that during the first six months of the present year the 
deaths have exceeded the births by 28,203. There are 
a quarter of a million less births a year now than in 1870, 
and 150,000 less births per annum than in 1889. At this 
rate of retrogression, by the end of the present century 
the population of France will have dwindled from thirty- 
nine to thirty millions, while Germany is adding to its 
population at the rate of a million a year. An examina- 
tion of all the explanations of this falling birth rate 
proves that the only satisfactory one is the progress of 
paganism and consequent self-indulgence. Even the 
most worldly and cynical students of this problem are 
compelled to admit that religious teachings are the only 
remedy that has proved in any way efficacious in arrest- 
ing the evil. Now the course to which the republic is 
committed is the elimination of religion from public life. 
Thoroughly imbued with the belief that the republic is 
in favor of atheism and averse to religion in any form, 
the public school teachers of both sexes, instead of merely 
remaining neutral, endeavor to instil into the children’s 
minds a dislike and disgust for “ Christian superstitions 
and observances.” 

Here “ Ex-Attaché” reviews the present conflict be- 
tween the bishops and the government on the school ques- 
tion, which is dealt with more fully elsewhere in our 
columns. This conflict he proves to be due to the irre- 
ligious bias of the government which declines to author- 
ize educational establishments other than its own, and 
has closed twenty thousand schools maintained by the 
Catholic Church, where education was free of cost. 
He continues as follows: “ But it is not only the Catholic 
clergy who are arrayed against the state in this matter 
of education. The Protestant denominations are making, 
for the first time in history, common cause with their 
former rivals. French families of good old Huguenot 
stock are as incensed as Roman Catholics themselves at 
the latest developments of the educational policy of the 
state; and French Catholics and Protestants have been 
brought into close and sympathetic contact with one 
another by the wave of anti-Christianity. They are united 
for common action against the common danger; and 
the republic now finds itself confronted not merely by the 
Roman Catholic clergy and by the Roman Catholic fami- 
lies but by the Protestant clergy and by the wealthy and 
influential Protestant families—a combination which con- 
stitutes a powerful alliance. 

“To this coalition must now be added the Royalists, 
who embrace most of the former Bonapartists, owing to 
the fact that neither Victor nor Louis Napoleon is will- 











ing to raise one finger in behalf of their cause, or even 
to give one word of encouragement to their adherents. 
It has been the custom to ridicule the Royalists because 
of their failure to take advantage of the opportunities 
that have seemed to come in the way of the pretender, 
the Duke of Orleans. But the latter, in pursuance of 
the policy of his great-grandfather, King Louis Philippe, 
is determined that if he does attain supreme power in 
France it shall be by the will of the people and by what 
may be described as constitutional means. He does not 
wish to reach the throne through the shedding of French 
blood, nor would he stand for a coup d’état so sanguinary 
as that which brought the imperial crown to Napoleon III 
on that fateful December night. He firmly believes, and 
there are many who share his belief that one of these 
days either the French legislature, or else some other 
representative French assembly, will summon him to 
take possession of the throne as the only means of halt- 
ing the socialistic, atheistic course, with disaster at the 
end, upon which France is rushing.” L. D. 


Virginia’s Attitude Toward Slavery and the Union * 


Not the least important provision of the Constitution 
is that found in Section II of Article III, which designates 
the Supreme Court of the United States as the official 
and final interpreter of our organic law. For the first 
fifteen years of its existence all the members of that 
august tribunal were of the same political complexion, for 
Washington and John Adams selected their nominees 
from the ranks of the Federalists; but Jefferson’s first 
choice belonged, to use the terminology then in vogue, 
to the Republican party. Hardly had the Constitution 
been adopted when acrimonious controversies arose over 
its nature, scope, and meaning. The Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and 1799, the former 
drawn up by Vice-President Jefferson and the latter by 
James Madison, Jefferson’s successor in the presidency, 
declared the Constitution a contract, and claimed for the 
States the right of interposing should the Congress ex- 
ceed its powers. Copies of the resolutions were sent to 
all the States, but were not officially acted upon by any. 
The Act of South Carolina in 1832 in “ nullifying” an 
Act of Congress was in strict conformity with the Ken- 
tucky Resolution of 1799. Shallow thinkers and flippant 
talkers are still found whose ignorance leads them to say 
that the war of 1861 was undertaken to free the slaves, 
and that by the Emancipation Proclamation President 
Lincoln affected to deliver from bondage all the slaves in 
the United States. Romance still passes for history. 

Mr. Munford’s volume gives us from official acts and 
in the words of prominent Virginians a comprehensive 
view of the attitude of the Old Dominion toward slavery 
and the Union. Love for the one and hatred for the 





*Virginia’s Attitude toward Slavery and Secession, by 
BeverLtey B. Munrorp. New York: Longmans, Green & Ca 
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other have so commonly been set forth as the State’s 
normal condition before Lincoln’s administration that 
whatever will place her in a more favorable light will 
now be welcomed by the dispassionate student of history. 
Going back to the cclonial days, the author quotes with 
pride Virginia’s able, though ineffective efforts to sup- 


press slave traffic on the high seas, and reminds us that 
the famous Ordinance of 1787, confirmed by the first | 
Congress under the Constitution, owed its success in the 
Continental Congress to the united efforts of le- 
gate rf M 
Hen l 
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by the Constitution, the traffic did not cease. Blacks 
were brought in by the thousand. The sign of “ New 
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Negroes ” was understood by all readers to mean that a 

fresh importation had been smuggled into the country 
and was awaiting a bidder., By a strange perversion of 
the sense of the law, the authorities, after seizing a con- 
traband cargo, would fine the importer and then auction 
off into slavery the negroes whom they had confiscated. 
To Virginia belongs the credit of having enacted at an 
early date that negroes thus confiscated should be con- 
veyed back to Africa. Virginians, too, were active in 
the humanitarian work of establishing free negroes or 
freedmen in that colonial fizzle called Liberia. 

In spite of his formidable array of anti-slavery and 
emancipation sentiments uttered by influential Virginians, 
the author’s attempt to clear the State of the charge of 
slave-breeding for profit does not seem to be entirely 
successful. The South Carolina planters, it must be as- 
sumed, understood the details of their business. When, 
therefore, they decided in convention that, in the cotton 
States, instead of looking after the slaves’ health it was 
more profitable to use them up in seven years and get a 
fresh batch from the slave-breeding States, they knew 
something about the law of supply and demand. Whence 
did they get their stock? Of Virginia’s love for the 
Union the author quotes many eloquent proofs. But, 
though Virginia claimed the right to put down by armed 
force any rising against the State laws, she recognized 
in the Federal government no right to put down by simi- 
lar means the hostile action of a State against the Federal 
laws. When the steamer Star of the West undertook to 
revictual Fort Sumter, Virginia saw in that act the 
exercise of a power which the State did not recognize 
in the Federal government, and then she cast her lot with 
the Confederacy. 

From the day when Christopher Columbus shipped 
his consignment of fifty Indian slaves to Europe, slavery 
was an institution in America. The first colony to legalize 
trade in Indian and African slaves was Massachusetts, 
which in the General Court of 1640, formulated laws for 
its regulation. Circumstances of time and place gave 
so prodigious a development to that peculiar domestic 











institution, that of the compromises of the Constitution, 
three bore on slavery and each was a concession to the 
slave States. 
the House of Representatives, the toleration of the ocean 
slave trade for twenty years, and the return of runaway 


These were: the basis of representation in 


slaves to their owners. If the Supreme Court had spoken 

authoritatively on the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions 
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Stealing the Pearl of Price 


Among the twenty men who were rescued a few weeks 
ago from the St. Paul’s mine at Cherry, | 
Italian, Joe Peggatti, who on the fourth day of his im- 
prisonment drafted his last will and testament. After 
declaring he was not afraid to die and invoking the 
“Holy Virgin,” he thus addressed his wife: “I think 
my time has come. You know what my property is. 
We worked for it together, and it is all yours. You 
have been a good wife. May the Holy Virgin guard 
you. I hope this reaches you some time and you can 
read it. It has been very quiet down here, and I wonder 
what has become of our comrades. Good-by until heaven 
shall bring us together.” Samuel Howard, another miner, 
shared the fate of those who perished. In his diary he 
wrote: “If I am dead give my ring to Mamie Robin- 
son. Henry Caumicent can have the ring I have home. 
The only thing I regret is my brother that could help 
mother out after I am dead and gone. I tried my best to 
get out but could not. To keep me from thinking, I 
thought I would write these few lines. Sixteen (dead) 
to 1 P. M., Monday. The lives are going out. I think 
this is our last.” 

In an interesting editorial the New York Evening Post 
presents these bits of self-revelation as striking examples 
of how the common man thinks and writes in the pres- 
ence of that most impressive of all facts, Death. His 
object in presenting them, however, is to show from a 
literary point of view the gulf between life and the litera- 
ture of to-day which pretends to be a faithful mirror of 
life. The religious mind will find in these compositions 
food for more serious reflection. 

The writer of the first was undoubtedly a Christian, 
strongly impressed with the great truths of Faith, a man 
who in the hour of supreme distress found in those truths 
his consolation and support. His companion met death 
stoically. Evidently a good man at heart, his thoughts 
are limited by the narrow horizon which shuts out God 
and a hereafter. He thinks of those who are dear to 
him, provides for them out of his humble store—a dia- 
mond ring or two—and regrets the loss of his brother. 
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who could help mother “ after I am dead and gone.” But 
of hope in a hereafter there is not an inkling. 

His more religious comrade thinks lovingly of his 
wife whom he commends to the care of the Holy Virgin; 
he is not afraid of death, and he looks forward to a 
blessed reunion with his wife in heaven. No more strik- 
ing contrast could be given of theginfluence of the sub- 
lime truths and the earnest convictions of the believer 
on his thought and action. 

This composure in the face of death, this fervent ap- 
peal to the Blessed Virgin in what was felt to be his last 
hour may puzzle the casual reader and leave him at his 
wit’s end to explain how a common Italian laborer can 
thus fortify himself so religiously when his hour has 
come. It is an occurrence which every priest meets in 
the daily rounds of his ministry. The remembrance of 
God’s mercy, the thought of the Mother of the Redeemer 
and of her intercessory power with her Divine Son, 
heartens the dying sinner and fills him with a confidence 
which no earthly motive could impart. What are we to 
think, then, of those proselytizers who would seduce the 
unlettered and impoverished immigrant from allegiance 
to his religion and, stripping him of the precious heritage 
of his faith, leave him for a mess of pottage to struggle 
against the hardships of his lot without the religious 
props necessary to sustain him in adversity? 


E. 





P. &. 


French School Manuals 


Our French correspondent (America, Dec. 4, p. 204) 
gave several quotations from Le Temps, proving by ex- 
tracts from official school manuals the dangerous ten- 
dencies of these text-books and their unfitness for school 
children’s use. L’Univers, the great Catholic organ, 
gladly registered this avowal of the famous non-Catholic 
Paris daily in the following words: “Only the other 
week the Temps blamed the bishops and accused them 
of provoking agitation without motive. To-day it ac- 
knowledges that the episcopal intervention is fully justi- 
fied and that the system of manuals of lay morality has 
produced enormous harm.” The Temps, which is nothing 
if not a time-server and an equilibrist as to religious 
questions, replied, in a rather weak defence of its mo- 
mentary fit of sanity, that what it blamed the bishops for 
was their attack on the principle of neutrality in schools, 
a principle which that journal, as a moderate supporter 
of the Bloc, feels bound to defend, although, given the 
postulate of possible objective truth, there can be no real 
neutrality between truth and error. Swinging, then, to 
the Catholic side, the Temps goes on to say that, “ in- 
stead of a hazardous collective move of the departmental 
federations of teachers, it would have been better if none 
but the authors of the condemned manuals, who have 
serious reasons for deeming this being placed on the 
Index unjustifiable, had individually carried their griev- 
ances before the courts.” But nowhere does the Temps 
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withdraw any of its damning quotations from the 
manuals. 

Nor could it, with any plausibility, defend these quota- 
tions. S. D., the well informed and impartial Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York Evening Post, in a letter 
which appeared on December 4, adds the following 
instances: “A manual of moral teaching for primary 
schools not only explains that morality has a basis in- 
dependent of any revealed religion, but also that ‘ science’ 
has shown there is no such thing as revelation. Another 
manual, found by the Bishop of Angers in use in his 
region, teaches that the existence of God and of the soul 
and the immortality of the soul, can all alike neither be 
proved nor disproved. A third gives as an example of 
priestly intolerance the attempt to force-Sunday rest laws 
on the entire community. A fourth says certain early 
Christians were martyred because they so badgered the 
community around them. School histories of France 
have been condemned for making the Church of Catho- 
lics in general odious; and here some of the ‘ fathers of 
families’ have scored. They have bought for their chil- 
dren the little histories of Professor Lavisse, who is 
beyond suspicion, and bidden their children learn their 
history lesson from his pages and not from the con- 
demned class-book.” 

“S. D.” puts his finger on the root of the evil when 
he says that “the French State claims a right to form 
the child’s mind independently of its parents. It has 
always been a part of Republican teaching in France that 
the child belongs to the State more than to the family ; 
and that the State has the right to defend what it con- 
siders the child’s moral interests against the parents. As 
the State, in all republics, means eventually the majority 
of politicians who succeed in getting themselves elected 
as representatives of the people, such a principle may 
carry a nation far.” This will no doubt be a revelation 
to many of the more thoughtful non-Catholic readers 
of the Evening Post; but this unnatural and tyrannical 
claim of the State has been combated by the Church for 
the past century and a half, ever since Jean Jacques 
Rousseau first advocated this slavish return to the State 
despotism of Sparta. This is the liberty of the French 
“ Terreur ” of 1794—liberty to choose between the guil- 
lotine and the infallibility of a fanatical mob. 

L’Univers, in its issue of November 23, answering the 
Temps, appeals to its own exact reproductions of the 
latter’s words and is delighted that its esteemed con- 
temporary’s excuses simply show that it is sorry for its 
avowals of November 17 and that it will regret having 
tried to minimize their effect. After quoting once more, 
from the Temps, those obnoxious passages of the manuals 
reproduced by our French correspondent, the Univers 
continues: “ All this led the Temps to worry and com- 
plain. It even went so far as to say of the primary 
schools: ‘ That is not the place, under plea of political 
or philosophical opinions, to dismiss (destituer) God.’ 
The organ of moderate atheism would have a God 
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for children! One can hardly believe one’s 
eyes. We now understand why the freethinking and 
laicizing journal should, two days later, have felt the need 
of retracting and again incriminating the bishops. For 
it was suspected of having gone over to the enemy or 
having lost its head. Just think of it! A system of 
school teaching that would respect the Divinity and speak 
of God as if He really existed! But this would be 
clericalism. To-day a man that believes in God is a cleri- 
cal. Of this the Temps has been reminded by several 
persons. M. de Lanessan, sometime professor of natural 
history at the Medical Faculty of Paris, and former 
minister, reproached that paper with understanding noth- 
ing about neutrality. M. de Lanessan is the author of 
pretentious and vile books in which he writes that ‘ science 
has killed God.’ M. de Lanessan even imagines that we 
know ‘the inmost constitution of matter,’ which is a 
remarkably asinine pronouncement (dmerie) amid so 
many asinine pronouncements on which the freethinking 
mind feeds.” 

The Univers goes on to remind its readers that the 
God whom the Temps tolerates for children is the fan- 
tastic creation of blasphemous philosophers. “ The God 
of Hegel, the God of Renan, that God, it seems, would 
be acceptable. But one could hardly preach him to chil- 
dren. Anyhow, he would have no influence over them. 
The true, personal and living God, is the one whom the 
Temps has greatly contributed to banish from the public 
mind and to ‘dismiss (destituer).’ What can it do? 
The Temps hesitates, fumbles, hems and haws, confesses 
and retracts, appalled by its great laicizing enterprise, 
which is cracking over its head and under its feet.” 

i 


Medical Education in Brazil 


We have recently received a sketch of the Evolution 
of Medicine in Brazil, a paper read before the Fourth 
Latin American Medical Congress held at Rio Janeiro 
during the present year. This sketch (Esboco Sobre a 
Evolucao da Medicina No Brasil, Rio Janeiro, 1909 )con- 
tains many items of interest because it serves to show 
how much the Latin American countries anticipated the 
English American countries in the initiation and high 
development of professional studies. Professor Bourne 
of Yale called attention to the fact that the Universities 
of Lima and of Mexico, founded nearly a century be- 
fore Harvard, developed into magnificent universities 
with all the undergraduate and graduate departments in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and counted 
their students by thousands while our American colleges 
numbered theirs scarcely by equal hundreds. This little 
sketch serves to show that the Portuguese in Brazil did 
as much as the Spaniards in the rest of Latin America 
for the development of all branches of professional edu- 
cation. 

The author, Dr. L. Juliano Moreira, calls attention to 








the fact that the first Europeans to take up seriously 
scientific questions relating to medicine in Brazil were 
the Jesuit Missionaries. There are many interesting 
medical details in the chronicles of the order. They made 
notes with regard to the diseases from which the Indians 
suffered and the remedies which they employed. It was 
they who first found out how the Indians used cinchona 
bark for the cure of maiarial fever, and introduced it 
into Europe, where indeed it was long called “ Jesuits’ 
bark.” They made it a special duty to study all the 
Brazilian medical plants which the natives used in order 
to introduce any of them that might be useful into 
Europe. As early as 1582 Father Anchieta laid the 
foundation of a hospital for the wounded and the sick 
of Baldes’ fleet on the spot where later was constructed 
the present Misericordia Hospital of Rio Janeiro. From 
that time until the present century there is an unbroken 
current of tradition as to the development of medicine and 
of medical education in Brazil. Until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century only the preliminary studies were 
made in Brazil itself and the final clinical years of medi- 
cal study had to be passed at the University of Coimbra 
in Portugal. How important the preliminary studies 
were considered to be and how much had been accom- 
plished for medicine in Brazil will be best appreciated 
from the fact that when the University of Coimbra was 
reorganized about the middle of the eighteenth century 
two distinguished Brazilian physicians were appointed 
respectively to the chairs of anatomy and surgery in the 
mother country. 

Just as soon as a medical school was opened in Brazil 
itself definite regulations were made so that a good pre- 
liminary education in Latin, French or English, 
philosophy, arithmetic and geometry was required, and 
then five years of study of medicine. In 1832 a new 
law was passed requiring somewhat more preliminary 
education and six years of medical studies. During the 
first year physics, botany and zoology; during the 
second year general and descriptive anatomy with medi- 
cal chemistry and mineralogy; during the third year 
anatomy and physiology were studied. The fourth year 
was taken up with internal and external pathology, ma- 
teria medica and pharmacy ; the fifth year surgery, obstet- 
rics, gynecology and the diseases of children. During the 
sixth year special attention was given to legal medicine, 
hygiene and the history of medicine, while during the last 
three years certain hours had to be devoted to clinical 
surgery and clinical medicine. 

The Brazilians continued to raise their standard in this 
matter. In 1854 the number of departments in which 
courses had to be taken was increased from fourteen to 
eighteen and the preliminary requirements were in- 
creased. In 1879 eight new departments were added to 
the medical school and a year was added to the course. 
Immediately after the proclamation of the republic there 
was a further reform in medical teaching, and the law 
of January 12, 1901, created a department of bacteri- 
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New Lights on Divorce 


ius 

We who are getting on in years read with proper en- 
thusiasm in our well-regulated boyhood the stories of 
Capt. Mayne Re 
Boy Hunters.” 
ond of whom, named Lucien, was a precocious natural- 


id. Of these one of the best was “ The 


Three brothers were its heroes, the sec- 


ist, a field naturalist always ready to rail at the naturalists 
who never get out of the study. George Elliott Howard, 
Professor of Sociology in the University of Nebraska 
has, in McClure’s Magazine for December an article on 
Divorce, which brought back to our mind the old story- 
book, one must suppose by the law of contraries. For 
Professor Howard is a closet sociologist despising his 
practical brother, whom he calls contemptuously, the man 
in the street. Sitting in his study he has examined the 
Statistics of divorce and the conclusion he has reached 
must astonish the man in the street who is in contact 
He does not see clearly whether liberal 
not: the man in the 


with the facts. 
divorce laws invite divorce or 
street sees it very clearly that they do, and that such as 
like divorce accept the invitation, while those that dislike 
divorce refuse it. He is quite sure that people do not 
seek divorce because they have grown tired of their law- 
ful partners and want others more agreeable. The closet- 
naturalist, according to our boyhood’s friend, Lucien, was 
quite sure that the pineapple and the long tree-mosses 
were of the same family. Lucien’s disgust was un- 
measured: perhaps that of the man in the street who 
sees the many undefended cases and knows the laws 
forbidding the marriage of divorced parties within a cer- 
tain time, which some of the States where divorce pre- 
vails have made, may not be less. 

These are trifles compared with the Professor’s ideas 
of his own production. He thinks that the introduction of 
the decree nisi into our legal practice would help to re- 
duce the number of divorces. The speaking of the decree 
nisi, a foreign thing, in an off-hand way, is impres- 
sive. Just think how many of the Professor’s pupils 
whose anticipations lead them to take a lively interest 
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in the divorce court, must have cried: ‘“ O Professor, do 
tell us what a decree nisi is.’’ But had he looked into the 
matter and seen how futile the rare intervention of the 


King’s Proctor usually is, he would not have recom- 


mended it as a practical means of diminishing divorce. 
‘O Professor, do tell us 


\ sili < cei atint SA Selenide eral 
ine pupus may Cry. 
’ . «4 7 “14 ee . 
which he with swelling chest 
4 + + “37 | 1 -% 
to the eternal glory 


Of university 


] ntimant ? A 


ChiliiliCili, 4\ 


to give it a greater semblance 
idea ot mar- 


‘ Canon- 


inality, instead Christian 


nd 
of orig! of: ‘the 
riage’ I use the term, fire-new from the mint, 
law marriage’; and if any Roman Catholic tells you it 
is nonsense, don’t believe him.” After this the old story of 
how the Church in the Middle Ages connived at divorce 
by multiplying impediments, and allowed wide liberty in 
the matter, sounds tame, and the Professor finds it use- 
ful to throw another grenade. “ The Catholic Church 
to deal with the matter. She is 
This is mortifying for the Catholic 
balm in Gilead,” as they say’ in 


does not know how 
behind the times.” 
Church, but, “ there is 
the camp-meetings. 

Notwithstanding her deficiencies Professor Howard 
of the University of Nebraska respects her for the cour- 
age and firmness with which she maintains her ancient 
Carry the news to Rome! How the Pope and 
the Cardinals will welcome it! But let them not be over- 
joyful. The Professor’s respect is only provisional. If 
the Pope would enjoy it in perpetuity he must abandon 
those ideals and come to: the Chair of Modern Sociolo- 
gical Truth at Lincoln, Nebr., to learn what he is to 
do. And a voice like to that of a Professor will teach 
him in these words: “ Learn to speak less of Holy Mat- 
rimony and more of Holy Divorce (under present social 
conditions, of course). Abstain from calling divorce a 
plague, rather apply that epithet to canonical marriage. 
Have less of theology and more of sociology in your semi- 
naries.: Do these things and I will respect you.” 

We have not dared to quote the exact words of the 
Professor in this summary of his article, but we have 
expressed his ideas as far as our weak intelligence has 
grasped them. If one of the modes of graft be to accept 
public money and furnish inferior supplies, following 
one’s own fancies rather than the specifications, does it 
not seem that there is some of it in our State universities, 
and that the very professors who are most outspoken in 
their virtuous denunciations of municipal corruption are 
often, quite unconsciously, of course, as their self esteem 
could not allow them to suspect it, neither more nor less 
than grafters? 


ideals. 


H. W. 
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DEcEMB! 


Walter rge Sm the well-known Cathol 
has resign a irom til 1 of trustees of the Univei ily 
of Pennsylvania with which he has been associated for 
eighteen years, because he could not sanction either the 
views on marriage and divorce held by Professor J. P. 


Lichtenberger, or the appointment of the professor to 
the Wharton School of the University. Mr. Smith’s ob- 
jections to the professor were based upon opinions which 
the latter expressed at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society in Atlantic City last December, 
in the course of the discussion of a paper by Professor 
George E. Howard, of the University of Nebraska, en- 
titled “Is Freer Divorce an Evil.” The views of Pro- 
fessor Lichtenberger were not such, in the opinion of Mr. 
Smith, as could be properly held by a professor in the 
university in the department especially dealing with so- 
ciological questions. Charles Custis Harrison, Provost 
of the University, has stated that the resignation of Mr. 
Smith has been accepted by the board with a very sincere 
regret. Mr. Smith was the only Catholic on the board 
of trustees. He is an active member of the Pennsylvania 
State Bar Association, and is prominent in Catholic so- 
cieties of the country. As his resignation was handed in 
last May, though it was not accepted until late in Novem- 
ber, it should not be regarded as connected with the 
Bolce articles, or with the charges of Bishop McFaul 
against the unchristian teaching of some of our university 
professors. Mr. Smith’s action is significant for at least 
two other leading universities in the eastern States which 
have sought to add Catholic members to their boards of 
trustees. His protest in resigning is not merely that as 
a Catholic he cannot be party to the professors’ teach- 
ing, but that apart from all question of religion, such 
teaching is against morality. 


—_—— 00 





Canon Wyndham suggested in a letter to the London 
Tablet a form of Royal declaration in which the King 
would solemnly declare in the presence of God that he 
does not hold communion with the Church of Rome and 
does not profess its religion. Two priests immediately 
took him to task, questioning the lawfulness of such a 
suggestion, one saying that this course if persisted in, will 
call for the intervention and decision of ecclesiastical su- 
periors. There is something to be said in favor of their 
view. The proposed declaration would be unlawful in 
itself, and to counsel an unlawful action is one way of 
being accessory to it. But there is much against it too. 
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Dr. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools in New York 
City, would have some one prepare a catechism to teach 
lessons of honor on the model of the religious catechism 
he studied when a boy. By all means. The very attempt 
will prove that it is impossible to teach ethics without 
religion. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The Evanescence of Modernism 


LONDON, NOVEMBER 24, 1909. 

The late Father Tyrrell’s book, “ Christianity at the 
Cross Roads,” the manuscript of which he completed 
just before his fatal illness, has been issued by Long- 
mans, Green & Co. but has so far attracted very little 
attention. In fact, to use a familiar phrase, instead of 
its publication being an event, it has fallen flat. While 
Tyrrell lived his work was boomed in the non-Catholic 
and anti-Catholic press by writers who cherished the 
hope that he would be the rallying centre of a revolt 
among English Catholics. Apart from the man the book 
does not count and the man is gone. 

Beside Father Tyrrell’s grave at Storrington on the 
day of his funeral, the Abbé Bremond read some extracts 
from the manuscript of the book. Immediately after its 
publication comes the welcome news that the abbé has 
made a full public retraction, expressing his regret for 
his conduct on that occasion and making explicit submis- 
sion to the decrees of the Holy See against Modernism. 
He has been absolved from the censures he incurred. 
The comments of the English press on the event show the 
bitter disappointment of the writers. One of them re- 
peats the fable that “hundreds of priests secretly sym- 
pathize with Tyrrell’s position,” but will not risk their 
own by speaking out. The plain fact is that those who 
were misled by his propaganda of Modernism could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 

The Anglican Church papers publish a correspondence 
between the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Law- 
rence of Massachusetts, who writes as the representative 
of the American Episcopalians. At the Pan-Anglican 
Congress last year it was proposed to form a central 
consultative committee of the Anglican and similar 
bodies. Bishop Lawrence makes it clear that he and his. 
colleagues suspect a design of Dr. Davidson of Canter- 
bury to pose as a kind of Anglican Pope. The Bishop 
of Massachusetts says it must be understood that by the 
nomination of delegates to the proposed committee “ no 
organic part of the American Church is committed to 
anything,” and that “they may withdraw without ques- 
tion at any time.” People in England for the most part 
are not aware that the Episcopalians are one of the 
smaller religious bodies of the United States and so are 
not amused at Bishop Lawrence calmly claiming to rep- 
resent the “ American Church.” Archbishop Davidson 
hastens to reassure him that no organized union of Eng- 
lish Established Protestantism and American Episcopa- 
lianism is contemplated. “No group of bishops,” he 
writes, “ need, unless it likes, depute any of its members 
to this body; no member so deputed need attend unless 
he likes; and no counsel given by those who thus meet 
can claim the obedience due to ‘ authority’ in a technical 
sense.” The Archbishop of Canterbury gives one more 
illustration of the fact that “authority” is non-existent 
in the Protestant churches. 

There have been two cases lately in which the Anglican 
Church courts have refused permission for the erection 
of marble-topped communion tables in parish churches. 
In the latest case decided this week Dr. Tristram, the 
Bishop of London’s vicar general, laid it down that the 
communion table must be of wood and removable and 
that a clear distinction must be drawn between the 
Protestant “ communion table” and the Roman Catholic 
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altar. This is one more legal assertion that the Angli- 
can church has neither Mass nor altar, but a strange 
thing is that Dr. Ingram, Bishop of London, in whose 
name Dr. Tristram acts, is a High Churchman, and be- 
lieves in Mass, altar and Eucharistic sacrifice. 

An open air procession of the Blessed Sacrament is 
a notable event in England, for it can take place only 
where there is not only a strong body of Catholics, but 
also the assurance that the non-Catholics will be friendly 
and respectful. There was a very remarkable procession 
on November 16, at Isleworth, a country suburb of Lon- 
don. It came at the close of a very successful mission 
given by Father M. Power, S.J. Processions in the 
open air, which are still rare events, usually take place 
in fine summer weather. This was a torchlight proces- 
sion in the darkness of a cold, rainy November evening. 
The rain ceased just before the procession issued from 
the church. The flaring torches made a great blaze of 
light around the canopy. which was preceded by the men 
and followed by the women of the congregation. The 
procession passed along the main road amid silent, re- 
spectful crowds. The procession then went through the 
grounds of a neighboring convent and returned by the 
high road to the church. After Benediction Father 
Power preached outside the church to the crowds at- 
tracted by the procession on the Catholic doctrine of the 
Holy Eucharist. It was the first procession of the kind 
in Isleworth for more than three centuries. 

King Manuel of Portugal has been making a prolonged 
visit to England. He is just twenty and looks boyish 
even for his age. His youth, and the tragic story of the 
day when his father and his elder brother were killed 
beside him by the Anarchists of Lisbon, have made popu- 
lar feeling very sympathetic towards him, and he re- 
ceived a hearty welcome from the crowds when he drove 
through London last week to visit the city as the guest 
of our Catholic Lord Mayor. 

His mother, the widowed Queen dowager, is almost 
an Englishwoman. She is a daughter of the House of 
Orleans, born at Twickenham, baptized in the little 
Catholic church at Isleworth and partly educated at a 
local convent. For many years one of the most intimate 
friends of our King has been the Marquis de Soveral, the 
Portuguese ambassador. England and Portugal are 
united by a tacit alliance that dates back for hundreds 
of years, and a treaty of commerce has been signed dur- 
ing King Manuel’s visit. There were persistent rumors 
that he was to be betrothed to an English princess, but 
so far there is nothing to show that the report had any 
real foundation. 

Last Sunday he drove over from Windsor to the Jesuit 
college of Beaumont to hear Mass. Beaumont College 
is built round an old mansion dating from the eighteenth 
century, and once the residence of the famous Viceroy 
of India, Warren Hastings. It stands on the south bank 
of the Thames near the village of Old Windsor, where 
Saxon and Norman kings had a riverside residence in 
the days before the first castle was erected on the bold 
height beneath which the newer Windsor of to-day grew 
up. The old mansion of Beaumont Lodge was for 
awhile the Jesuit novitiate, but forty years ago the no- 
vitiate was moved to a house near London and Beaumont 
became the college of St. Stanislaus. Among the pres- 
ent pupils are several Portuguese, including the two 
sons of one of King Manuel’s ministers. The college 
makes a feature of preparation for the army entrance 
examinations, and among its institutions is a cadet 
corps, which appears in the Official Army List as one 





of the “ Officers’ Training Corps.” The cadets were 
under arms as a guard of honor for King Manuel, and 
after the Mass he was presented with addresses in 
English from the general body of the students, and in 
Portuguese from those of them who are his own sub- 
jects. The English address made a graceful allusion 
to the pleasure felt by boys in sé¢eing a “ boy-king ” com- 
ing to hear Mass with them. In his reply King Manuel 
said he would remember his visit to Beaumont as one of 
the happy days of his life. 

In previous letters I have more than once referred to 
“the escaped nun” of East Bergholt convent. The epi- 
sode instead of doing harm to convents with the British 
public is likely to clear up many misconceptions among 
non-Catholics. Miss Moult (formerly Sister Maurus) 
has taken to the lecture platform. But wherever she has 
appeared near London a lecture is given within a few 
days by Mr. Anstruther of the Catholic Truth Society, 
and he produces a document, which has also been freely 
circulated in the press. It is a statement signed by three 
Protestant gentlemen—the Church of England Vicar of 
East Bergholt, the Lord of the Manor, and a local Jus- 
tice of the Peace. The Vicar published in his parish 
magazine a manly protest against the crusade of calumny 
carried on against the convent. The abbess thanked him 
and with the permission of the bishop proposed that 
he should come at any hour and day of his choice, ac- 
companied by Protestant friends, and without previous 
notice to inspect the convent from end to end, and inter- 
view the nuns. The Vicar and his two friends accepted 
the proposal. They visited every part of the convent, 
and then in the parlor after saw the nuns privately. Miss 
Moult had said that several of the sisters were eager to 
follow her example and “escape.” These three Pro- 
testant visitors declare over their signatures that every 
nun told them she was perfectly happy and laughed at 
the idea of “escaping.” They also testify that they 
found everything in the convent in perfect order, and 
were able to see for themselves that if any nun chose to 
“escape”’ there was nothing to prevent her walking out. 
The document has produced an excellent impression on 
the non-Catholic public. To-day, a leading London paper, 
the Daily Chronicle, publishes a long account of another 
Protestant inspection of East Bergholt convent. In this 
case the visitor was a reporter. He gives as his opinion 
that the life led at East Bergholt is one of happy, prayer- 
ful activity. He asked the abbess what would happen 
if a nun wished to leave the place, and the reply was: 

“If she has well considered the matter and feels she 
cannot stay, she writes to the bishop asking that she may 
be dispensed from her vows. There is no difficulty. He 
writes back, giving her leave of absence, and, in the 
meantime, tries to get the dispensation from Rome. The 
Pope always grants it. There was a case of the kind 
here some years ago. A nun said she did not think she 
could bear the life, and she was granted a dispensation. 
Since then she has paid us several visits.” 

Several nuns had talks with the reporter, and all 
spoke of their happy contentment with the life they had 
chosen. One of them made a point in her defence of 
convent life, which evidently impressed her interviewer. 
“ There are dens of iniquity in the world, are there not?” 
she said, “then why should there not be temples of 
sweetness and purity? I admire enormously those who 
do Christian work in the world, but I believe also very 
firmly in the efficacy of vicarious intercession. We pray 
continually for the world and hope thereby to make it 
better.” A. H. A. 
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The French Academy and the Montyon Prizes 


Paris, NOVEMBER 25, 1909. 


On November 14, the French Academy held its yearly 
meeting for the purpose of distributing what are called 
“les prix de vertu.” In 1782 a wealthy citizen of Paris, 
the Baron de Montyon, presented the French Academy 
with a sum of twelve thousand francs, the revenue of 
which was to be given every year to any man or woman 
who had performed a remarkable “ acte de vertu.” Mon- 
tyon’s gift seems to have been dictated by mixed motives, 
he was a charitably disposed man, but also inordinately 
vain; without being an enemy to religion, he was not 
free from the vague, philanthropic, philosophical doc- 
trines that were the fashion at that period. His offer 
was accepted by the Academy and the first recipients of 
M. de Montyon’s bounty received his gift on August 25, 
1783, in presence of an illustrious assembly. Since then, 
other donations have increased the fund, and every year 
the French Academy distributes a considerable sum of 
money to a large number of persons, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by deeds of devotedness, charity or 
courage. According to the custom established during 
M. de Montyon’s lifetime, the ceremony is a solemn one: 
a member of the Academy makes a speech in which he 
introduces the recipients of the prizes to the public, touch- 
ing lightly on their claims to this distinction. This yearly 
celebration always attracts a large crowd to the Academy 
and the speeches delivered on the occasion are, as a rule, 
delightful specimens of graceful eloquence. They have, 
besides this charm, a deeper meaning: it is curious to 
note, how in these days of religious persecution, the 
most interesting and worthy of the prize winners are the 
priests and nuns, whom the French Government perse- 
cutes in so cowardly and crafty a fashion; a proof that 
love of God is the strongest mainspring of noble deeds 
of charity. 

This year, the task of presenting the prize winners to 
the public fell upon the Vicomte de Vogtié, a well-known 
figure in the world of letters. His speech was at once 
humorous and earnest; the task is by no means an easy 
one: for although the recipients of the prizes vary from 
year to year, their good deeds necessarily run much on 
the same lines and we can imagine that even heroism, 
might, in the long run, become monotonous. M. de 
Vogiié’s opening sentences were singularly felicitous ; he 
told his hearers how ten just men might have saved the 
doomed cities of Palestine; there are more than ten just 
among the humble winners of M. de Montyon’s bounty. 
These winners, he added, are what we call the “ poor and 
little ones of the world,” but they ought, in truth, to be 
called “the great ones.” In a humorous fashion, he 
owned that the prospect of making this particular dis- 
course had always appalled him; “ During twenty years 
I shirked it,” he said.” At last, he could no longer avoid 
the unwelcome task, and he found himself, with a sink- 
ing heart, shut up in a large, bare room, with piles of 
documents before him, that contained the story of the 
different candidates. “A foolish prejudice made me 
dread the monotonous procession of good people that was 
to issue from that heap of papers.” And he confesses 
that he began his work without either pleasure or en- 
thusiasm. Then, as he read on, the atmosphere changed, 
the dull, bare room became illuminated; noble and pa- 
thetic figures, full of sweetness and strength seemed to 
surround the reader and he felt carried into a higher 





world, where self is absent and heroism reigned supreme. 

In earnest and picturesque language M. de Vogiié then 
went on to tell his hearers of the brave men and women 
whose lives lay revealed to him; lives hidden by humility 
and generally brought into notice against the wishes of 
the candidates themselves. Among the most interesting 
of the prize winners are three young Breton nuns, to 
whom the sum of 1,000 francs was awarded. They be- 
long to the Congregation of St. Joseph de Cluny and de- 
vote themselves to the care of the lepers in the island of 
Mangarewa, in the Pacific Ocean. So far from the 
beaten track is this lonely rock that letters are only de- 
livered twice a year by a sailing boat from Tahiti. Here 
these three brave women conduct a hospital for lepers; 
until they become themselves victims of the hideous 
disease they bring hope, comfort and joy into the lives 
of these incurables. Their letters to their families in 
Brittany, says M. de Vogiié, are bright with charity and 
full of superhuman peace. Until lately, these noble sis- 
ters had a school for little girls, but the French Govern- 
ment, to whom the desolate island belongs, deemed that 
although they were worthy to nurse the lepers, they were 
unfit to teach the children of the islanders and, like their 
sisters in France, they were obliged to close their school. 

The other examples of charity, quoted by M. de Vogiié, 
pale before the heroic sacrifice of these three Breton 
nuns. A large sum, 8,000 francs, was awarded to M. 
Rollet, a Paris lawyer, who has founded on his own 
initiative a home for little waifs and strays, where the 
boys are lodged and fed, employed in different trades and 
trained to become honest men. Another important prize, 
5,000 francs, was given to a work founded by a priest 
in the wild mountains of Auvergne. In 1866, a young 
priest, the Abbé Robert, used in the gorge of Deveze, 
a wretched house, that had become his property, to lodge 
an epileptic child, whom he carried on his shoulders up 
the steep mountain path. Two poor women came to help 
him and the three, with their own hands, added to the 
house, where soon two, three, four and five incurable 
children were brought by their parents. Then Pére 
Robert began to build in earnest, and now a large hospital 
for incurables, served by eighty nuns, stands in the centre 
of the gorge. Around it, are cultivated fields and or- 
chards, and throughout the two “ départements ”’ of Can- 
tal and Aveyron, this house, where hopeless sufferers find 
a home, is deservedly popular. Its founder, a saintly man, 
died last December, when he was more than eighty years 
of age, and the Montyon prize is awarded to the superi- 
oress of the hospital, who, during forty years, was his 
devoted assistant. 

M. de Vogiié does not fear to draw attention to the 
fact that the best and noblest of the acts that he holds 
up for admiration were prompted by religious feeling: 
“However perfect may be the telescopes of the as- 
tronomers they cannot make them see certain stars 
that are too far away in the infinite space; but the exist- 
ence of these stars is revealed by an atmosphere of light 
whose source we cannot reach. So it is with virtue, its 
light must come from a world far away and far above 
us, for nothing can explain its existence in the poor world 
that is brightened by its rays.” If this conclusion ap- 
pears to us somewhat vague, we must remember that 
the Academy is not a religious body, although many of 
its members are high minded and religious men. Bet- 
ter than any homily, the deeds of the best among the 
prize winners proclaim the fact that faith in God is the 
safest and highest road to charity towards men. 

An ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 
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A Central American on Turner’s Yucatan 


Under the title of “ Sensation sans Sense,” and the 
suggestive sub-title “Every time a jackass brays, he 
remembers something,” The Clarion, of Belize, British 
Honduras, in its issue of November 25, pays its respects 
to John Kenneth Turner, who has been writing in one 
of the “ yellow ” magazines on “ Barbarous Mexico,” for 
his article on slavery in Yucatan. P. Stanley Woods, 
editor and proprietor of the paper mentioned, has grown 
to manhood in the colony; his standing as a gentleman 
of wide information, reliability and high social position is 
known and recognized in official and unofficial circles. 
We quote: 

“For the past twenty years the writer has had close 
business associations with various parts of Mexico during 
which he has spent a year and a half in Yucatan enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of the planters, including the gentleman 
to whom special allusion has been made [in Turner’s 
article]. From his own personal observation amongst the 
Maya population engaged on the estates he most unhesi- 
tatingly asserts that he has never seen a happier and 
more contented lot working either there or in any other 
place in Central America. He was particularly struck 
with the paternal and kindly relations existing be- 
tween the individual planter and his hands on the many 
occasions he has visited the latter while at work, as shown 
by the friendly enquiries, salutations and little conversa- 
tions which passed between them without making any 
distinctions ; while as regards the food supplied it was the 
best of its kind, according to the Mexican style, without 
strict or undue limit. The labour is paid for in 
just the same way as in Central American places or Brit- 
ish Honduras, viz., hiring by contract. It looks 
as if he [Turner] were desirous of climbing into the ranks 
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sensational with appropriate illustrations based on 
broad foundation of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’”’ 

British Honduras is separated from Yucatan by a river 
and not an ocean. Yucatecans trade back and forth to 
such an extent that Belize merchants employ clerks who 
speak Spanish and Maya. Mr. Woods is not a merchant 
and therefore is not personally interested in commerce, 
nor is he a government officer ; but he has traveled so ex- 
tensively in his own private interests that his opinion on 
any Central American subject is bound to be based not 


on fancy but on facts. 


The American College Under Fire 


Has it come to the point in the development of speciali- 
zation among us that an “absolutism” has come into 
being which forbids a criticism of educational methods 
unless it proceeds from one who pertains to the esoteric 
few? Doctor Nicholas Murray Butler, in an article, 
“The American College under Fire,” which appears in 
the current number of the Educational Review, indulges 
in statements which lead one to ask the question. Speak- 
ing of recent criticisms of the present position and value 
of the American college, Dr. Butler sarcastically refers 
to one source as “set in motion by the lapping waves 
of that presently popular tide whose yellow is, as the 
dictionaries have it, a token or symbol of jealousy, envy, 
melancholy. Probably through inadvertence, the dic- 
tionaries omit to add the word ignorance. This crude 
criticism of the baser sort may be first disposed of. Be- 
cause ignorant, it is impertinent.” 

The President of Columbia has in mind the direct 
charges made by a Catholic Bishop regarding the ethical 
and religious teachings common in the secular colleges 
and universities of the day. One is tempted to ask, 
does Dr. Butler forget that the amenities of refined dis- 
cussion forbid one to accept abuse as argument? Or, is 
it possible that a mere outsider, however capable and in- 
telligent, however interested in the welfare of the youth 
now in training to bear the burdens of manhood, cannot 
question the logical trend of much of the present day in- 
fluence in college training? The crude criticism referred 
to has made no uncertain charges. The natural duty of 
those who are responsible for such training appears to the 
ordinary mind to demand a fair answer showing the un- 
founded character of the indictment, or, in default of this, 
a manly admission of the contention and a refutation of 
the evil consequences of the asserted teachings. A flip- 
pant affirmation that the criticism is based on ignorance 
and therefore impertinent is unworthy of one in Doctor 
Butler’s position. And especially is it unworthy when 
the ignorance claimed does not exist. 

A recent declaration of one of Dr. Butler’s confreres 
in university work in this country may be quoted as an 
illustration of the kind of religious teaching in certain 
American institutions of our time. President Jor- 
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of individuals we find well-marked lines of 
separating one from another, so too in centuries. “Hence,” 
he affirmed, “the twentieth century is a ‘ religious age,’ 
not in the sense that its teachings or practice shall be 
determined by the Bible or creed or symbolism or any 
special church. For the Bible is but a human record, full 
of error and absurdity, written subsequently to the events 
described whose accuracy and worth are further dis- 
countenanced by numerous errors incident upon ignorance 
and the ceaseless changes attending its transmission, and 
hence it makes no difference at all whether the whale 
swallowed Jonas or Jonas swallowed the whale. Bible, 
creed, ceremony, church and symbolism may help a few, 
but for the great majority they are useless. They do no 
harm but assuredly they do no good.” Is it crude, igno- 
rant or impertinent to criticise such teaching as destruc- 
tive of all Christian religion? Or, will Dr. Butler airily 
protest that the universities are no more responsible for 
what their presidents say than the same presidents are 


for their professors? 


The Neglected Habit of Thrift 


The public health is a heavy charge on New York’s 
civic purse. The care of the sick cost $11,142,592 in 
1908, and men whose opinions are worth something hold 
that nearly half of this went in the care of illness due to 
the crowded tenements. Moreover, special appropria- 
tions, $5,000,000 for the tuberculosis campaign alone, are 
demanded to reduce such preventable disease. Land- 
lords are getting large rents for tenement houses. The 
city is paying large sums on account of these houses. It 
is easy to jump at the conclusion that the landlords’ greed 
is the cause of this heavy expenditure. This is hardly 
correct. There are greedy landlords; but these show 
their greed by neglecting the sanitary conditions of their 
houses, something the health inspectors can always 
remedy, and by evicting tenants whose rents are some- 
what overdue. But the working classes do not live in 
tenements because landlords are greedy and will not give 
them anything else, but because they like to be near their 
work. The problem is much more complex than it ap- 
pears at first sight. 

Again, it is said that the hospitals are crowded with 
underpaid working people. This also seems to be an 
exaggeration. There are niggardly employers, but there 
are thousands of thriftless employees. Wages have in- 
creased, the hours of wages have diminished, and along 
with these the means of spending wages uselessly have 
multiplied. The most important natural means of bet- 
tering social condition is thrift, and we fear that too lit- 
tle is being done by sociologists to promote it while the 
first effect of Socialism is to discourage it. 
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ployees, they crowd the bar-rooms, the cheap theatres 
dance-halls, the Sunday resorts, the cheap finery 
shops, the restaurants and ice-cream parlors, the cigar 


stands, and surround the slot machines, and the pool- 
sellers for many a day before they reach the hospitals. 
A habit of self-denial, of turning a piece of money over 
two or three times before spending it, of not carrying 
one’s bank in the pocket, on the part of all, would 
reduce municipal expenses wonderfully in all depart- 
ments. 


Time’s Swift Revenge 


It is nearly ten years since the pamphlet, “ President 
Eliot and Jesuit Colleges,” by Rev. Timothy Brosna- 
han, S.J., was hailed by the Bookman as “one of the 
neatest bits of controversial literature that we have seen in 
a long, long time.”’ Doctor Eliot was at that time an auto- 
crat in the American educational world and his pet 
theory was electivism, viz., that students on entering 
college should choose their own courses instead of hav- 
ing them arranged and imposed upon them by an exact- 
ing faculty. Father Brosnahan’s brochure subjected this 
theory to a keen analysis and showed how it failed to 
meet the tests, not only of experience, but of common 
sense. Brilliant as was Father Brosnahan’s performance, 
and welcomed though it was by conservative professional 
educators, still to a large element of college workers, 
blinded by the glory of Harvard and its president, it 
was merely a faint voice in the wilderness crying out 
in vain against the ruthless march of progress. If 
Father Brosnahan felt the discouragement of unequal 
conflict with popular majorities and trusted to the future 
for the confirmation of his views, he must experience 
some satisfaction over the latest reports from Cam- 
bridge. 

“The elective system,” says a correspondent to the 
New York Sun, “ instituted at Harvard by President 
Eliot and copied throughout the country as a model, has 
been smashed. President A. Lawrence Lowell is re- 
sponsible for the change, and the faculty has by a vote 
approved his stand. President Lowell believes, and has 
said so on many occasions, that the elective system has 
not developed the best in students; that too much free- 
dom has given them a smattering of many subjects but 
little training in any one.” 

This is practically the substance of Father Brosnahan’s 
conclusions ten years ago. However, his satisfaction and 
ours at time’s revenge must be tempered by the mourn- 
ful conviction that it will take years for the country to 
recover from the period of educational whimsies which 
a great college and great personal prestige introduced, 
prolonged and made respectable to the scandal of the 
petty educators to whom a name is better than an argu- 
ment. Such experiments are costly when they lower the 
intellectual standard of an entire generation. 
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The Limits of Sociology 


Nurses know how disheartening is a refractory patient 
who will not obey orders and rails at the doctors because 
he is not well. They ward off for the moment the worst 
consequences of his illness with palliatives; but the time 
must come when these will no longer be effective, and they 
wonder whether the postponing of the inevitable be worth 
the trouble it involves them in. Modern society is such 
a patient. Christian sociologists are its nurses: the Pope 
and the bishops are the doctors, drawing their science 
‘ from the Gospel. This gives an infallible remedy, bitter 
indeed, for it means privation and present renunciation ; 
and society, which clings to sensuality and persists in lov- 
ing this world and forgetting God, in hating Christ’s cross 
and the perfect adjustment of all things in the life to 
come, will not hear of it and rails at the physicians. 
There are sociologists who think they can hea! the pa- 
tient steeped in moral debauchery with such remedies 
as public ownership, government workshops, the better 
housing of the poor, the extirpation of disease, prohibi- 
tion, parks and playgrounds, democratic institutions, dif- 
fusion of knowledge, arbitration, peace societies, con- 
ferences between the representatives of capital and of 
labor, etc. The Christian sociologist is under no such 
delusion. Such things in themselves are but palliatives. 
Some of them may, with God’s blessing, in their proper 
place and degree help towards the reestablishing of social 
health; but the radical cure is to be found only in the 
Gospel expounded by the Church to which Christ com- 
mitted it. He uses those things as far as they are just, 
he studies how to use them most profitably, because he 
looks for a day when society will come to its senses and 
accept without reserve the healing of the Gospel. This 
is the substance of the teaching of the gfeat Leo XIII. 


‘* Gentle is as Gentle Does ”’ 


Matthew Prior, a poet of social attainments, when 
twitted with his lowly origin, asked the old question: 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman? 


It would not matter much according to W. K. Chester- 
ton, who defines a gentleman as “ a man with a particular 
kind of good manners produced by a particular kind of 
economic security and uninterrupted lineage.” His man- 
ners are merely external conventions which some inherit 
and others, such as sailors and butchers, do not; he may 
be a thief or even a liar, “ of a particular kind,” and still 
be a gentleman, for it is not what he is but what he 
seems to be that wins the designation. Thus has*the good 
word gentleman shared the fate of “ villain,” which once 
designated an honest farmer; so that now one prefers to 
be called unequivocally a man. But fortunately, though 
“the grand old name of gentleman ” has depreciated, the 
thing for which it stands continues to exist. “ Economic 





security and uninterrupted lineage” are not associated 
with miners, yet we have been reading lately a true story 
of real gentlemen in a coal mine—the last place Mr. 
Chesterton would look for his conventional type. 

Twenty-one rough miners, mostly Slavs and Italians, 
had been entombed for seven days in the Cherry coal- 
mine, Illinois. They raised a barrier against fire and gas 
and then fairly divided what food remained. This was 
soon exhausted and the only water to relieve their burning 
thirst was the scanty drops that seeped from the coal walls. 
There was one sick man and all agreed that he should 
have the first share: Later two others became sick; the 
greater part of the water supply was given to those three 
and only one man of the remaining eighteen objected to 
the sacrifice. First-class passengers of shipwrecked ves- 
sels have not.such a record. There was one pencil among 
the men and with that one pencil they all signed this dec- 
laration: “ We, the undersigned, do not blame anyone 
for the accident that happened to pen us in here and we 
believe that everybody has done all in their power to re- 
lieve us. With best wishes to all concerned.” Cardinal 
Newman says that a gentleman is thoughtful of the feel- 
ings of those present. These rough men were thought- 
ful of even the absent though their own sore straits might 
well exclude all other thoughts; and then, cooped up in 
their dark death dungeon, they continued to sing a hymn. 

After seven days the barrier was broken open. The first 
message shouted to the rescuers was this: “ Most of us 
are all right but there is one poor fellow, a Frenchman, 
who is almost gone. He’ll be dead in a few minutes if he 
does not get fresh air.” And they all denied themselves 
“ fresh air” until Father Heaney had anointed that poor 
man before he died. When they heard that others were 
probably alive in the mine, Walter Waite, one of the res- 
cued men, cried out: “ Then I am not going out of this 
mine until I get the others,” and he had to be carried out 
by force. Could a gentleman be more heroic? 

Waite’s son, Leonard, a little crippled boy, had thought 
his father dead. When he heard his father was alive 
he “ threw away his crutches and ran without aid for the 
first time in his life.” That the son of such a father 
should possess such vital force is not incredible. 

The story strengthens one’s faith in human nature. 
Gentle men are more numerous than “ gentlemen.” The 
word had a fine significance when men of English speech 
reverenced and strove to imitate “the gentle Saviour.” 
It was then that “ gentle is as gentle does” grew to be 
a proverb. The Cherry coal-miners have stood the test. 
God’s image shines as brightly in coal-mines as in clubs. 


——_—_e @ o-—_-—__—_- 


In a day when no man is trusted, it is gratifying to 
record that the transfer of the control of the Equitable 
Life fund by Thomas F. Ryan to J. Pierpont Morgan, 
closes a great chapter in finance without question of the 
motive of the man who saved the fund from looters. 
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Portugal and its Cocoa Trade 


Acting Consul-General of Portugal in New York City, 
A. S. Gouvea, has issued a protest against efforts to 
establish a boycott on cocoa from Portuguese West 
Africa, on account of alleged slavery and abuses of na- 
tives there. The agitation in favor of the boycott is the 
work of an agent of William Cadbury, cocoa manufac- 
turer of England, and is encouraged by the Anti-Slav- 
ery Society of England. The statement of Mr. Gouvea 
insinuates that the attempt to boycott is engineered by 
those interested in the colonies of the British West In- 
dies, cocoa from which has fared badly of late because 
of the great reduction in price brought about by compe- 
tition of the cocoa from West Africa. The Consul-Gen- 
eral affirms that the Portuguese Government has through 
its supervision of the cocoa plantations made slavery 
and other abuses impossible. He concedes that abuses 
exist in the interior of the West African islands where 
settled government has not been as yet established, but 
contends that his government has fully met this situa- 
tion by absolutely prohibiting the recruitment of laborers 
in the remote interior. 


Strike Among Manila Cigar- Makers 


Labor is by no means in a settled state in the Philip- 
pines. The Manila Times of October 13 gives a graphic 
account of a strike among the tobacco workers of Manila 
who are adopting some of the methods used by American 
labor unions to bring their employers to terms with other 
features reminding us of the darker methods of the Black 
Hand. The strike began on September 26 and for a time 
it was believed that through the intervention of the Bu- 
reau of Labor in the Philippines the matter would end 
amicably. The hopeful were doomed to disappointment. 
“Last night and this morning,” says the Times, “the 
strikers maintained guards around the factory for the pur- 
pose of intimidating those who desired to go to work, 
and effectively prevented them from so doing. The po- 
lice have now taken a hand, but they are powerless to 
cope with the strikers.”” Accordingly an investigation was 
issued against the leaders by Judge Crossfield and a 
deputy sheriff accompanied by the chief of the secret 
service started out to serve the restraining order of the 
court. At the time the Times went to press banners were 
being carried through the streets of Manila bearing the 
inscription in Spanish: 


“Union Obrera 
“ Filipinos ! 
“Strike and Boycott!! 
“ Against El Oriente ” 


Appended to the inscription was the request that all ac- 
tive sympathizers, especially women, should carry these 
banners through the streets day and night. The police 
took into custody four members of a mob that had at- 








tacked a party of workmen and they were held on the 
charge of assault and inciting to riot. What has caused 
most apprehension is the discovery among the striking 
workmen of a life-pledge or contract quite as iniquitous 
as the “ Pacto de Sangre” of the Katipunan Society. 
Translated from the Tagalog it reads: “I, N. N., am a 
cigar worker in the Oriente factory; I bind myself firmly 
not to violate the compact of my brothers which was 
entered into on the 26th day of September of this year; 
and at the same time I swear that if I am unfaithful to 
the cause, they are at liberty to kill me without incurring 
responsibility for the same with the authorities of this 
Archipelago.” Anonymous letters to various employees 
in the factory, threatening them with death unless they 
quit work prove that the strikers are determined to win 
at all hazards. All which goes to show how fast the little 
brown brother is learning. At this rate it will not be 
long before he is sufficiently educated in the ways of occi- 
dental civilization to enable him to assume all the burdens 
and responsibilities of absolute independence. 


The Naundorf Claim 


For some years past a family named Naundorf, living 
at Delft, Holland, claims lineal descent from Louis XVII, 
son of Louis XVI and a prisoner in the Temple during 
the French Revolution. He is commonly supposed to 
have died there on June 8, 1795, but according to the 
Dutch claimants he was secretly rescued from his brutal 
keeper, Simon, and safely hidden in Holland, where he 
assumed the name of Charles William Naundorf, married, 
reared a family, and died in 1845. His grandchildren 
are the present claimants. M. Boissy d’Anglas, a Sena- 
tor and a descendant of the Boissy d’Anglas who was 
one of the judges of Louis XVI, but refused to vote for 
his death, is to interpellate the French Government on 
the claim of the Naundorfs to the rights of French citi- 
zens under the royal name of Capet de Bourbon, as great- 
grandchildren of Louis XVII. Should the Government 
deny the claim, it will be driven to make public all that 
its archives contain concerning the unfortunate Dauphin 
and his supposed descendants. Premier Briand, like 
Clemenceau before him, promised thoroughly to examine 
the Naundorf papers, but since then, like Clemenceau, 
he has maintained a sphinx-like silence about them. The 
interpellation of the Premier on this subject is looked 
upon with suspicion by the Royalist party as a clever 
move to divert public attention from the Duc d’Orléans 
and his followers who have recently come into prominence 
by adhering to the collective letter of the French Epis- 
copacy on education. 





The citizens of Rochester, N. Y., are to erect a monu- 
ment to the late Bishop Hendrick. It was from there he 
went to the Philippines. A solemn pontifical Mass of 
requiem was offered for him in the Cathedral of Roch- 
ester, Thursday, December 9. 
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The f t formation « d hal has been 
emp t ness | ters on education. The 
nature of habit has been extensively treated, it has been differen- 
tiated from instinct, propensity, and habitude, its relation to 


hereditary has been minutely discussed, and many attempts have 
been made to formulate its laws. But the methods by which 
good habits may be formed have received the scantiest attention, 
and the teacher has been left to discover by experience how 
this very important and much emphasized work of education 
may be compassed. A little more than twenty years ago Dr. 
Paul Radestock wrote on habit a monograph which has been 
translated into English; this little work is interesting and sug- 
gestive in many particulars, but it hardly more than hints at the 
method of habit-formation. Dr. has made an attempt, 
which must be pronounced fairly successful, to give something 
like adequate treatment to the neglected subject. His book is 
designed to present “in scientific form the relation of habit to 
education,” and to point out the way by which the child may 
be assisted to form good habits. The book contains fourteen 
chapters, a short appendix giving the method-form employed 
in the Brooklyn Training School for Teachers to impart knowl- 
edge and to form habits, a comprehensive bibliography of works 
dealing with some phase of habit, and an excellent index. A 
good idea of the scope of the work may be had from the titles 
There is a brief summary at the end 


Rowe 


of the various chapters. 
of each chapter. 

The book of course makes a strong appeal to those engaged 
or about to engage in public-school teaching, and it is but natural 
that Catholics should not be satisfied with such statements as, 
“Education is most satisfactorily defined in terms of its aim, 
which in its turn must be derived from the end of man as deter- 
mined by ethics,” and “We throw the limelight on a man’s 
belief and fail to emphasize his conduct.” The dissatisfaction 
is due to the partial character of the statements, since Catholics 
maintain that the end of man is determined by religion, and that 
faith without works is dead. But Dr. Rowe evidently had no 
intention to be unfair, and he has not entirely overlooked 
Catholic writers in his bibliography. Slightly modified, he takes 
Father Maher’s definition of habit instead of Radestock’s. Rade- 
stock’s cumbersome definition is the following: “ Habit is the 
disposition of a psycho-physical organism by which it is enabled 
on given (outer or inner) inducements directly to perform rela- 
tively similar functions, simple or complicated (directly, that is, 
in a being more highly developed psychically, without any pre- 
ceding consideration and arrangement of separate actions by a 
decided impulse of the will).” Father Maher’s definition states 
directly, “ By a habit is now commonly understood an acquired 
aptitude for some particular mode of action.” 

One of the results of the Herbartian pedagogy has been the 
formalization of the steps of instruction in practically every 
subject of the elementary school course. Not long ago, however, 
it became evident that the formal steps of instruction have to 
be modified when applied to subjects in which the purpose is not 
the attainment of knowledge but the acquisition of skill. Dr. 
Rowe now makes clear what every teacher ought to be aware 
of, but which formal pedagogy has tended to confuse, viz., that 
lessons involve habits as well as ideas. He points out that good 
teaching involves the recognition of the distinction between ideas 
and habits so as to determine what automatisms should be 
formed, or, in other words, what are the points that require 
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dividing them into 
the parts, is essential. 
must be developed.” 
various automatisms that have to be acquired in order that the 
main habit may have a chance to be formed. Nor is the dis- 
cussion of habit-formation limited to the acquisition of good 
habits of study. 

Discipline comes in for a fair share of treatment, and refer- 
ence is made to the very prevalent tendency among teachers to 
follow exclusively systems of teaching the various subjects of 
the school course, whether these systems are the embodiment 
of their personal experience or the formulation of plans as found 
in text-books. One of the good results to be expected from the 
careful reading of books such as Dr. Rowe’s is in the habit the 
teacher forms of seekng the principles underlying the several 
activities of the class-room, and of making the methods em- 
ployed the application of the principles with due consideration 
of the attainments of the pupil and of the end proposed in the 


activities themselves. J. H. H. 





Les Contresens Bibliques des Prédicateurs, par J. V. Barn- 
vEL, S.J. Deuxiéme édition, revue et augmentée . Paris: 
Lethielleux. 2 fr. 

The first edition of Father Bainvel’s work on misuse of Scrip- 
ture-texts appeared in 1895. A second edition is now called for 
in France and elsewhere. The purpose of this Jesuit professor 
of the Catholic Institute of Paris is to call attention to some 
of the texts of Holy Writ that are very commonly used, rather, 
abused, by an accommodation that is not borne out in the 
sacred text. Catholic exegetes commonly lay it down that there 
is only one literal meaning to Holy Writ. The face value of the 
words that is inspired and God-intended is one and only one. 
Besides this God-intended word-meaning of Holy Writ, there 
is also a God-intended type-meaning in certain portions. Some 
persons and actions of the Bible are types of other persons and 
actions thereof. The Fathers speak of the blood of the lamb 
that washed the posts and lintels of the houses of the Israelites 
in Egypt as the type of the Blood of the Lamb that washed away 
the sins of the world. This type-meaning is not a meaning of 
the words. The words have one and only one meaning that 
is inspired. To give this one meaning of Scripture is to interpret 
the Bible. To apply the words of the Bible to any other mean- 
ing than this one inspired is called accommodating the Scripture. 

Until the time of the Reformation, the fitting of the Bible- 
words to a meaning that was never intended by God was a 
very common practice. St. Bernard uses the very language of 
the Bible to such an extent that one may say his style is Biblical. 
In St. Bernard’s day there was no danger of misunderstanding 
his meaning; he ran no great risk to lead the people into a wrong 
interpretation of the Word of God. Now the state of things 
is altogether otherwise. Protestants have been so arbitrary and 
fantastic and multiform in their interpretation, that it is of the 
utmost importance to insist on the ne and only one God-intended 
meaning of the Holy Writ. Hence we should do more inter- 
preting than accommodating of Scripture nowadays; we should 
rather use the inspired meaning than play with the uninspired 
words of the Bible. 

When we interpret, we should make use of the original text; 
we should look at the context. Scripture is not a heap of 
isolated texts, but a living and jointed whole. If we rely merely 
upon the works of past preachers and ascetical writers, we shall 
often make egregious blunders. Again and again we hear the 
preacher insist: “This is the will of God, your sanctification.” 
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He interprets it as if St. Paul meant that our striving after the 


perfection of the counsels were God’s will in our regard. If he 
only looked at the whole text, he would read: “ This is the 
will of God that you keep from fornication.” (I Thes. 


iv.) The one and only inspired meaning of the text is that we 
keep from fornication. To 


use the text in any other sense is 
not to give the meaning of I 


oly Writ, but to fit the words to 
Author had in 


1¢ 
| 
i 


a meaning that neither the writer nor the 


mind. 


If we accommodate and do not interpret, Catholic exegetes 
are unanimous in saying that it is fit to apply the words to a 
kindred meant 1 not to far fetched or ntrary meaning 
Not 41 ‘ te. ta af in with ¢ 

] 

as 

for they are all parts of one integral ion. QO tl 

for they are awful words of sacrifice, they ar vork too great 
to delay upon,—as when it was said in the beginning, ‘ What thou 
doest, do quickly.’” Here the great cardinal fits to the priest 
the words that mean the treason of the first bad priest. It is 
against such abuse of Scripture that Father Bainvel writes. His 
collection of misused texts is most instructive and useful to 


the priest. WALTER Drum, S.J. 


Trauer und Trost, an den Graebern unserer lieben Toten, 
von ANSELM FREIHEREN von GUMPPENBERG. Regensburg, New 
York: Fr. Pustet. 

In this collection of 170 funeral sermons the author’s inten- 
tion is not so much to serve as a model, as to open a source of 
thoughts from which priests may draw the subject-matter of 
their short addresses at funerals. What pastors look for in 
such works is not ready made sermons, but a variety of ap- 
propriate thoughts, which will enable them, after a short medi- 
tation, to pour the balm of consolation into bleeding hearts. 
This book undoubtedly offers a great wealth and variety of 
thoughts; but we would have preferred had the author arranged 
these thoughts under more definite headings, instead of giving 
us ready sermons. The book would have lost in bulk, but gained 
in merit, if he had omitted the detailed sketches of the lives 
of the deceased; for the incidents in the life of the deceased, the 
application of the thought to a particular case, cannot be found 
in a book, but must be taken from the circumstances in that 
particular life. The very extensive in@ex (pp. 594-632) will 
be of great help for a ready selection of the desired subject- 
matter. Wherever the tradition of the parish compels the busy 
pastor to preach at every funeral, the book will be both useful 
and welcome. C. F, A. 


A Source History of the United States, by Howarp WALTER 
CALDWELL and CLARK EpMuUND PERSINGER of the University of 
Nebraska. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 

This work is brought out “in the hope that it may aid in 
solving the problem of the better teaching of history.” It is to 
be used in secondary schools in conjunction with the text-book, 
or as the basis of class work with access to other authors. 

The bane of a teacher’s life is an unintelligent, parrotlike 
recitation from a student who seems to be only an animated 
phonograph. The pupil who not merely memorizes but also 
learns to reason, to compare, and to draw conclusions is the 
promising pupil. The ideal which the authors have in view is 
high and not without its difficulties; but by quotations from 
documents and references to the better known school histories 
they have made personal investigation and comparison at least 
feasible. 

Our High Church Anglican friends will sniff at the “ Protestant 
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Episcopal Church” of Henry VIII (p. 34). The burly Tudor 
autocrat was no Protestant and with them. 
The reference to the Anglican John Wesley, whose posthumous 


no sympathizer 


child was Methodism, should not be shut up in a class book: 
“Mr. John Wesley, who had- come over as a clergyman of the 
Church of England, soon discovered [manifested] that | aim 
was to enslave our minds. At last, all persons of any considera- 
tion « to | 1 him as a Roman Catholick | he most 
unmerci lar 1 Dissent f what yn.” 
(fh ) 
T t 
n 
3 
n 
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1S 
rtiality 

The Christian Philosophy of Life, by Timman Pescnu, S.J., 
translated from the German by M. C. M’Laren. St. Louis, Mo.: 

B. Herder. Price $4.50, net. 
“ Amid the eager rush to secure the means of life, there is 


danger lest the purpose of life be ignored.” These words from 
the author’s preface are an exhortation to take up the study of 
this world’s problems under the guidance of the unfailing light 
of faith. From the love of truth and fidelity to conscience we are 
led by the imitation of Christ to the glorious consummation. Six 
hundred and fifty pages attest the keen spiritual discernment 
no less than the unflagging industry of the reverend author 
who here sums up in almost aphoristic utterances what he had 
taught in the pulpit, in the confessional areal in retreats, but 
especially by his own living example, during almost half a 
century of religious life. The work is an amplification of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. As they can be followed 
with great spiritual advantage not only by religious but also by 
those whose vocation is in the world, so Father Pesch’s en- 
cyclopedic book will furnish solid instruction to all who take 
seriously the object of life and strive after those “better gifts” 
to which St, Paul invites us. Open it at random and find in 
a line matter for serious reflection. 


The Faith of Catholics, compiled by Rev’ps. J. BERINGTON AND 
J. Kirk, with Preface, etc., by Rr. Rev. Mor. Caper, D.D., 
Domestic Prelate of His Holiness, Leo XIII. New York: Fr. 
Pustet & Co. 

A third and enlarged edition of this work speaks well for the 
good taste and discernment of Catholic readers. The Church 
is often charged with having drifted away from the teachings 
of the early Councils and from the purity of faith which charac- 
terized the first centuries of our era. To meet this objection 
of our adversaries, the authors made a diligent study of the 
Fathers of the first five centuries and drew up in orderly fashion 
their testimonies on the authority and inerrancy of the Church, 
on the Scriptures, on private judgment, on the sacraments, and 
on the many other questions in which the views of the various 
sects are not in harmony with Catholic teaching. The Rev. J. 
Waterworth spent four years in patiently revising the work, 
in verifying quotations from the Fathers and in adding fresh 
references, the fruits of his own deep researches. The final 
touches have been given by one whose established reputation for 
theological learning adds materially to the worth of the work. 
In divinely guarded security, the Church looks back upon the 
past and its trials and without misgiving, contemplates the future 
and the ordeals that may come. This is the heartening lesson 
set before us in a most erudite work. 
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Reviews and Magazines 


In a learned and interesting article in 
the December Ecclesiastical Review Dom 
Feasey, O.S.B., the 
and external 
tide and 
Christian 
antedate 


reviews 
shows that are 
adaptations 
Christianity. 


they 


of customs that 


Rev. T. 


bell’s eloquent plea for a more extensive | 


study of positive theology from Scrip- 
ture and the Fathers is equally remark- 
able for soundness of and literary 
suggestiveness. Fra Arminio, in an illus- 
trated article, urges a resumption of the 
chasuble form adopted by St. Charles 
Borromeo more 
but the model he offers scarcely 
out his contention. Rev. A. Brucker, 
S.J., commences a series of papers 
Ecclesiastical Heraldry 
of correcting errors in the coats-of-arms 
of church dignitaries, His story of the 
rise and fall of the “noble science of ar- 
mory” is 
His implication 
is always reliable requires 
Among the Studies and Conferences we 
would particularly commend Rev. Arthur 
Dunne’s “ Remedy for Mixed Marriages ” 
to the careful consideration of every pas- 
tor in the cougtry. The “Farewell Ser- 
mon” 
story to a noble close. 
tion it is but just to state that the Cath- 
olics of the United States as well as gen- 
eral literature owe a debt of gratitude to 
the editor of the Ecclesiastical Review, 
whose enterprise and literary insight 
first introduced Canon Sheehan to the 
American public. To have been sponsor 
for “ My New Curate,’ “ Luke Delmege,” 
“Lisheen” and “The Blindness of Dr. 
Gray” achievement of which any 
editor might be justly proud. 


view 


as 


an 


is 
. 


num- 
is im- 


The Catholic World’s Christmas 
ber is so full and finished that it 


possible to do it justice in a short notice. | 


An account of the Nativity pageants of 
Catholic England, by Rev. R. L. 
gan, S.J., marks the 
their “mingling of innocent mirth 


childlike devotion, their depth of spir- 


itual suggestion, with the frank vulgarity | 


and thinly-veiled lasciviousness of many 
of our modern The ‘ glo- 
rious ’ gave the mystery 
plays their death-blow,” with the result 
that “to-day ‘Merrie England’ sounds 
like sarcasm.” There ex- 
cellent Christmas stories, the 
Tyrol, by Jeanie Drake, and the 


fairs. 
reformation 


two 
of 


are 
one 


truly Irish, by Pamela Gage; also a pretty 


Christmas Tynan. 


The 


poem by Katharine 


same author’s serial, 


festivities | 
observances of Christmas- | 
largely | 


Camp- | 


artistic and ample, | 
bears | 


on | 


with the object |} 


instructive and often amusing. | 
that Sir Bernard Burke | 
limitation. | 


is bringing Canon Sheehan’s great | 
In this connec- | 


Man- | 
contrast between | 
and | 


other 


“ Her Mother's 


; Daughter,” introduces the reader to high 
| English society whose talk is reminiscent 
| of Oxford, but the hero will soon visit 
| Ireland, where “those Kerry fjords in 
| June will be simply ripping.” Rev. C. 
Plater, S.J., reviews the condition of mod- 
ern democracy in “The Background of 
Life,’ and finds the most hopeful sign 
|in the Retreats for men that have lately 
found a new development in England and 
the United States. “ Catholics and the 
Public Library,” by E. L. Haley, is a 
thoughtful and practical contribution on 
a matter of pressing importance; the 
| story of the Manchester Catholic Confer- 
ence and Canad.’s First Church Council 
also afford instructive reading to 
Catholics. Rev. T. V. Moore, C.S.P., ex- 
poses Professor James’ latest fallacies 
and palpable contradictions, and Maurice 
Francis Egan contributes a fine poem 
Elsinore. 


| will 


from 


In the literary section of the New York 
Times of December 5, Maurice Francis 
Egan, American Minister to Denmark, 
|writes on “ Hamlet as a Real Dane.” The 
paper is a review of Shakespeare’s great 
|tragedy in a Danish environment. After 
ja study of the Castle at Elsinore, Mr. 
Egan finds it not difficult to believe that 
“Shakespeare in some capacity or other, 
perhaps as a young man too unimportant 
ito be mentioned in any list of actors, 
visited Denmark and the Castle of Kron- 
borg” (Elsinore). He shows that many 
| points in the tragedy are cleared up if one 


with the court of Christian IV, whose sis- 
|ter was Queen to James I. As an instance, 
the dumb show, performed in the body of 
the play, is quite in keeping with Danish 
traditions. 

An explanation 
given of the word 
lines: 


illuminating 
which occurs 


that is 
“ crants,” 
in the 





‘Yet here she is allowed her virgin 
crants, 

Her maiden shrewments, 
bringing hence 

Of bell and burial.” 


and the 


| This word which to-day in every flower 
window in Copenhagen is spelled “ Krans,” 
| is evidently another Danish importation, 
| Says Mr. Egan. “The very name Rosen- 
|kranz, according to the family legend, is 
|due to the zeal of one of its earlier mem- 
|bers for the wreath of roses, the ‘ rosary,’ 
| Or beads, who took it with a Pope’s bless- 
|ing, as his surname to show his zeal.” 
‘Hamlet,” he concludes, “can only be 
understood in relation to its background— 
the thought, the point of view, the phil- 
osophy of the sixteenth century, and the 


grants in the playwright an acquaintance; © 
| English Poems. By Walter C. Bronson, Litt. 


is¢ 





key to the heart of the mystery lies in 


Denmark of that century.” 


The Cosmopolitan .puts first in its De- 
cember number a gossipy commentary 
on a set of pictures of “ Children who 
will be Kings.” The story is told at- 
tractively, but pictures and commentary 
provoke sad thoughts. Who can tell in 
these changeful times whether the lot of 
these little ones will not be exile or even 
a cruel death, instead of the ancestral 
crown? From this point of view they 
are, perhaps, timely in the last month of 
the dying year. But there another 
year less known to the readers of the Cos- 
mopolitan. The last month of the civib 
year is the first of the ecclesiastical. In 
it we dwell constantly upon the coming to 
men of the one Child whose throne was to- 
be for ever and ever, whose earthly King- 
dom must endure to the end of time. 
But of this Child and this Kingdom the 
popular magazine has nothing to say. Its 
function is to please the children of this 
World sitting in darkness and the shadow 
of death and loving their darkness rather 
than the light. 


is 
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A Military Consul 
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in Asia Minor. By Captain A. 
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pincott Company. Net $3.50. 
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Company. 


The Experiences. 
Representative 
. Townshend, 
Lip- 


in Turkey. 
of a British 
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EDUCATION. 


The banquet and reunion of the “old 
boys ” of St. Gabriel’s School, New York, 
held at the Marlborough Hotel, Novem- 
ber 30, should not be allowed to pass 
with a word of mere chronicle. The two 
hundred and fifty of the former pupils 
of this notably successful parochial 
school, among them men of distinction 
from every sphere of the active life of 
the metropolis, in their welcome to their 
old pastor, now Archbishop of New 
York, celebrated that evening the golden 
jubilee of an event which marked a most 
important step in the early growth of 
Catholicity in this part of the country. 
Some old-timers will recall the circular 
issued by Archbishop Hughes in 1850, in 
which he placed himself in the forefront 
of the movement for the building of the 
parish schools. Shortly before the State 
legislature had enacted laws looking to 
the organization of a system of general 
education in which, under the plea of ex- 
cluding sectarianism from elementary 
education, they attempted to divorce all 
religious instruction from the public 
schools. In his circular Archbishop 
Hughes made no attempt to conceal his 
views concerning the new law. “I hope 
that the friends of education may not be 
disappointed,” he wrote, “in their expec- 
tation of benefit from this system, whilst 
for myself I may be allowed to say that 
I do not regard it as suited to a Chris- 
tian land, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
however admirably it might be adapted 
to the school conditions of an enlight- 
ened paganism.” It was in this same cir- 
cular, whilst instructing his people, as 
good citizens, to pay the taxes the new 
law imposed upon them, although they 
might not accept “the doubtful equiva- 
lent which is to be given for the taxes 
collected,” that Archbishop Hughes first 
made use of the slogan that was there- 
after the rallying cry of Catholics in their 
work for Christian education—* I think 
the time is almost come when it will be 
necessary to build the school-house first 
and the church afterwards.” 

In the founding of the parish of St. Ga- 
briel’s there was exemplified for the 
first time and to the fullest extent Arch- 
bishop Hughes’ motto: * The school be- 
fore the church.” When, in 1859, the 
Rev. William H. Clowry was appointed 
pastor of the then newly constituted par- 
ish his first care was to erect a school- 
house. On a number of lots donated by 
Prof. Henry James Anderson, of Colum- 
bia University, a distinguished convert, 
he erected two large, well-equipped 
school buildings, one for the boys and 
one for the girls. The church was not 


1865, and in the meantime the congrega- 
tion used the school building as a tem- 
porary church. That school, but recently 
torn down to make way for a thoroughly 
modern school edifice, made a worthy 
record in the history of parish school 
training in New York. St. Gabriel’s 
school has trained many of the clergy of 
the diocese, and in law, medicine, as well 
as business and political life, many of its 
former students have won distinguished 
place. No wonder Archbishop Farley, 
guest of honor at the reunion, who had 
presided over the destinies of St. Ga- 
briel’s parish for seventeen years pre- 
vious to his elevation to the Archbishop- 
ric of New York, was deeply moved as 
he looked out upon the familiar faces be- 
fore him. “ Fifty years,” he said, “ fifty 
glorious years have passed since the day 
of the venture which made St. Gabriel’s 
the pioneer in carrying out the principle 
of erecting church and school together.” 
His Grace in his address made ringing 
appeal for justice in behalf of parochial 
schools and deplored the fact that Cath- 
olic parents are compelled to pay a 
double tax in order to educate their chil- 
dren in the love of God. A feature of the 
enthusiastic reunion was the presentation 
of $2,500 to the present pastor of St. 
Gabriel’s, Rev. William Livingston, a 
sum donated by members of the alumni 
to help along the work of Catholic edu- 
cation. 





In the Philippine Catholic of October 
29 there is a very interesting sketch of 
the history of the College of S. Juan de 
Letran, the accompanying pictures of 
which show that it is an _ institution 
equipped with all the modern conveni- 
ences to be found in the best colleges of 
Europe and America. The colleg dates 
from the year 1630, when its foundation 
was laid by the charitable work of Bro- 
ther Diego de Santa Maria, a member of 
the Dominican community of Manila. 
The college is still under the direction 
of the Dominican Order and is affiliated 
with the famous University of Sto. 
Tomas. We know so little about our 
“little brown brother” that it will prob- 
ably surprise many to learn that the stu- 
dents at this college numbered 2023 in 
1883. The list for 1909 contains 746 
names in spite of all the drawbacks that 
the results of the war of occupation and 
the revolution offered to the prosperity 
of educational institutions in the Phil- 
ippines. 





The Adver lectures of the extension 
course of .he Catholic Summer Schoo! 
of America are being delivered on Friday 
evenings at the Catholic Club, by Dr. 
James J. Walsh and Mr, Thomas Augus- 


o’clock. The annual musicale and recep- 
tion of the Alumnz Auxiliary Associa- 
tion of the Summer School will take place 
at the Hotel Astor on the evening ot 
Wednesday, December 29. 


SCIENCE 


Dr. Thomas Jonnesco, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Bucharest, Roumania, and asso- 
ciate member of the medical faculty of 
the University of Paris, who has merited the 
title of “the man who has dared,” is visit- 
ing America to demonstrate to the medical 
profession his discovery of a compound of 
stovaine and strychnine as an anesthetic. 
He claims that patients, under the influence 
of the drug, have watched the operations 
performed on them, have laughed and 
talked while these were in progress, and 
when they were over, have left the oper- 
ating table and walked to their beds. 

On Dec. 6, Drs. Leo Berger and Ben- 
jamin Jablons are reported to have oper- 
ated on Mrs. Ida Muskowitz, in the Har 
Moriah Hospital, New York, applying the 
anesthetic, novocaine, their own discovery. 
During the operation, which necessitated 
a cut of several inches, the patient felt no 
pain and, though afflicted with heart trouble, 
experienced no injurious results. The de- 
tails of this operation are not given 
minutely; but exact details are given of 
four operations directed by Dr. Jonnesco 
on the following day, Dec. 7, at the Rocke- 
feller Institute, New York, in the presence 
of 50 eminent physicians. All the patients. 
were perfectly conscious during the oper- 
ation, and felt no pain nor hurtful con- 
sequences. 





Professor T. J. J. See, director of the 
United States Naval Observatory at Mare 
Island, whose so-called “capture theory,” 
intended to supplant the nebular hypothesis 
of La Place, has already been noted in 
AMERICA, announced to the Astronomical 
Society of the Pacific a few days ago a 
novel explanation of the origin of the 
lunar craters. Since the time of Galileo 
it has been generally believed that these 
craters are volcanic; but this Dr. See 
denies. In proof he points out that the 
typical crater on the moon is a very large 
circular depression with steep walls inside, 
sloping walls outside and a small central 
peak with its top below the average top 
of the crater surface, and assumes that 
volcanic eruptions could in no wise cause 
a depression nor could any force di- 
rected from within hollow out a circular 
trough about the peak in the center. 
Another difficulty which he judges the vol- 
canic origin fails to meet, is the overlap- 
ping of the craters. 

Dr. See holds these craters to be inden- 
tations caused by the impact of the smaller 
satellites upon the moon’s surface before 








built for five years, being completed in 


tine Daly. The lectures begin at 8.30 


it was drawn by the earth into its present 





several 
million miles of tail should produce 
effect the light 
Its tail 
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Will do us no 


some 
through it.” 
S but 


on coming 


will point directly towards u 
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ng only 

It 
pear early in April and can be seen best 
It until the 
end of May and then, going behind the 


harm, cti sen- 


sitive scientific instruments. will ap- 


before sunrise will remain 


sun, can be again caught by telescopes 


in the winter of 1910-1911. 


| gentine 


Emulating the Germans, the War De- 
partment designed a_ balloon-destroying 
gun. Its at Sandy Hook, however, 
proved it 
fired at the close range of 1,000 feet missing | 
the target. 


fused to say 


trials 
a failure, twenty explosive shells 


Experts who were present re- 
whether the failure was due 
to poor marksmanship, difficulty in finding | 
the the mechanism. The| 


Department of Ordnance, however, is un-| 


range or gun’s 


derstood to be preparing further experi-| 
ments to find a means to cope successfully | 
the aerial foes which may play an| 
important part in future military operations, 


with 


a ee 


The growing of radium salts 
medicine has raised the price of that rare 
Experiments have 
therefore been made in the hope of dis- 
covering a mechanical means of obtaining 
rays of the same nature as those emitted 
by radium. A _ Philadelphia physician 
stated before the Maine Medical 
Association, that cocoanut charcoal can ab- 
sorb radio-active rays te a high degree. It 
is charged in the following way. Air from 
a compressor is passed through a wash- 
bottle into a tube containing a solution 
of radium, and thence into a tube of cocoa- 
nut charcoal, which thrs acquires a radio- 
active energy it will retain for weeks. This 
charcoal can be administered internally or 


use in 


substance enormously. 


lately 





applied externally. 
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ECONOMICS. 


In his annual report the Secretary of 
recommends that the Gov- 
the title to water- 
ing them to responsible 


iods of which the 


Interior 


. 7 
retain all 


’ 


the 

ll always be open to the in- 
spectors of the department. 

The tunnel through the Andes to con- 

nect Argentina and Chili has been com- 


it is expected that trains will be passing 
gh it about next April. It is about 
10,300 feet long, that is, nearly 
miles, and is about the same height above 
Work was begun at the Ar- 
October, 1905, but was 
on little energy. At the 
end more work was done. In 
1908, Messrs. Walker & Co. 
took over the work in Argen- 
December of the same year 


throu 


sea level. 


end in 
carried with 
Chilian 
February, 
(limited ) 
tina, and in 


that in Chili. 


The Jesuits of Madrid, Spain, have 
opened, under the title of El Instituto 
Catélico de Artes é Industrias, what an 


| enthusiastic writer styles an Industrial 


University. The program includes forg- 
ing, casting and fitting metals, and me- 
chanical and electrical engineering. 

“The preponderatingly theoretical na- 
ture of our teaching,” says M. H. Vil- 
laescusa, “was and continues to be in 
most cases a true national calamity. 
From our institutions of learning do not 
come forth ordinarily young men 
equipped to compete successfully in the 
struggle for existcnce, but rather char- 
latans unprovided with common sense, 
champions scantily endowed with what 
they need to occupy an honorable posi- 
tion in the arena of life.” 

The school is amply provided with fine 
workshops and laboratories. The hours 
of instruction are from 8 A. M. to 6.30 
P. M., with an intermission of an hour 
and a half at midday. 


Reports from the charitable societies 


in New York that fewer came to the 


maxi- | 


| (1) That the practical work wh 


; women 





Thanksgiving dinners than they had pro 
vided for indicates that the condition of 
the workers has improved. City officials 
confirm this by observation and assert 
that the general situation is most grati- 
fying. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Women’s League 
Lond I 


the 
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n. And it 
that 
realized: 
ich lay 
do for the Catholic may 
reach the highest state of efficiency and 
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them to do tnis in order 


the following ideais may be 


1 


cause 


| may more effectually meet the immedi- 


ate needs of the time. (2) That the 


pleted, so far as boring is concerned, and| moral and intellectual influence of Cath- 


olic women may be more directly exer- 


| cised in counteracting the anti-Christian 


two | 


| 





propaganda of the day, (3) That the ex- 
perience and knowledge of those who 
Cathol‘c families, and the ex- 
and knowledge of converts, 
may, by a closer co-operation, be em- 
ployed to a greater advantage. (4) That 
the waste energy, of time and of 
money which result from overlapping, 
or isolation, may be prevented. (5) That 
the number of Catholic social workers 
may be greatly increased. (6) That prac- 
tical training in the various branches of 
social work may be brought within the 
reach of all. (7) That solidarity and a 
habit of concerted action may be estab- 
lished among Catholic women, which will 
be invaluable when some Catholic in- 
terest or principle is at stake. And that 
those members of the League who have 
enjoyed special opportunities for study- 
ing the various social problems and per- 
plexing questions of the present day, 
may help others to form opinions con- 
sistent with the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. And that thus Catholic women 
of all classes may be better enabled to 
range themselvs upon the side of Chris- 
tian progress. 

The program of the League for the 
current year includes ten lectures on so- 
cial science in two courses. 


come of 


perience 


of 


Mayor Galvin of Cincinnati has issued 
an order to the police to arrest all the- 
atre owners and billposters who persist 
in flaunting illustrated vice in the face 
of the public by indecent theatrical pos- 
ters and play bills depicting crime. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The flourishing state of the Church in 
the New York Archdiocese is indicated 
by the number of cornerstones of 
churches and schools recently laid and 
the number of new schools and churches 
dedicated. Since September 1 the total 
number is eleven and their value more 
than $600,000. Besides these a number of 
important buildings are under construc- 
tion. Among the new churches are Our 
Lady of Mercy, Fordham; St. Brendan’s, 
in the Bronx; the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Stapleton, S. I.; the Incarnation, on 
the upper West Side; St. Athanasius’ 
Church, Hunt’s Point; and the latest, Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, Mount Vernon, 
which was dedicated by the Right Rev. 
Thomas F. Cusack, Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York, on December 5. The new 
Chapel of St. Sebastian, at Fort Slocum, 
was solemnly blessed by His Grace Arch- 
bishop Farley on November 14. The 
chapel is for the use of the Catholic sol- 
diers at Fort Slocum and was built by 
the voluntary contributions of the pa- 
rishioners of the Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament, New Rochelle, of which the 
Rev. Thomas P. McLoughlin is the pas- 
tor. 





A meeting of the parochial branch of 
the Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews was announced to be 
held in the Town Hall, Kensington, Eng- 
land. Lord Swaythling and other He- 
brews of standing protested against the 
letting of the Town Hall to help “the 
turning of bad Jews into worse Chris- 
tians.” Notwithstanding, the meeting 
was held, the Bishop of London presid- 
ing. A Jewish gentleman asked how 
many converts the society had made, 
and whether it be true that each costs 
£2,000. The Secretary put the question 
aside by answering that the society’s ob- 
ject was to set Christianity before the 
Jews and leave them free to accept it or 
not. 





The Universal Association of Catholic 
Children, founded by the Countess Clotilde 
de Hamel de Manin, to unite children of 
every nationality in a crusade of prayer 
for the defense and preservation of Cath- 
olic education, numbers two million 
members. The Pope has sent his blessing 
to the little crusaders, and all who assist 
them in their work. 





Of the amount needed to decorate the 
Chapel of the Sacred Heart, in Westmin- 
ster Cathedral, London, $1,750 remains to 
be subscribed. It is believed that some 


finishing this shrine, and for this an appeal 
is made to their generosity during the 
Christmastide. 


Last week the Good Shepherd Sisters 
of Newark held a three days’ celebration 
in honor of Blessed John Eudes, founder 
of the Religious of the Good Shepherd, 
who was recently beatified by Pope Pius 
X. On the last day of the Triduum sol- 
emn Pontifical Mass was celebrated by 
the Right Rev. John J. O’Connor, D.D., 
Bishop of Newark, and a sermon was 
preached by the Very Rev. J. R. Meagher, 
Prior of the Dominican Convent, New 
York. 


PERSONAL 


Mr. Louis Brennan, inventor of the Bren- 
nan torpedo and of the gyroscopic mono- 
rail, of which he has recently given a suc- 
cessful exhibition in London, was born in 
Castlebar, Co. Mayo, Ireland, and married 
a daughter of Mr. Michael Quinn, of that 
town. He was from 1887 to 1896 superin- 
tendent of the Government Brennan Tor- 
pedo Factory, of which he is at present 
Consulting Engineer. The first mono-rail 
for commercial purposes will soon be in 
operation in Cashmere, India. Mr. Bren- 
nan estimates that it can easily attain a 
speed of 140 miles an hour and that danger 
is practically negligible. 





Archbishop O’Connell of Boston cele- 
brated his fiftieth birthday on December 
8. He was born in Lowell, Mass., on 
December 8, 1859. “ All that I am,” he 
has said, “I owe to my mother.” To few 
men of our time has it been granted to 
offer so interesting and distinguished a 
career of fruitful work as the result of 
lessons so lovingly acknowledged. 





In the recent appointment of Denis 
McCarthy, of Syracuse, as Fiscal Super- 
visor of State Charities, Governor Hughes 
has selected one of the representative Cath- 
olics of this State. Mr. McCarthy is pecu- 
liarly fitted for the duties of this position 
inasmuch as he has had a wide business 
experience, and has long been active in 
charitable and philanthropic work, 





The Rev. Dr. Leo McGinley, of Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed Secretary to 
the Apostolic Delegation in Washing- 
ton. 





The Rev. Dr. Thomas C, O'Reilly has 
been appointed Chancellor of the Dio- 
cese of Cleveland, succeeding the Right 
Rev. Mgr. George F. Houck, who has 





DRAMATIC NOTES 


“ Septimus,” Hackett Theatr .—Rarely 
does a novel lend itself to successful 
dramatization, even though its story be 
in itself dramatic. This is largely due, 
no doubt, to the fact that when once a 
subject is fitted into a certain literary 
form it is difficult to recast the mould. 
But a novel of a purely psychological 
character is above all others least adapt- 
able to the stage, and Wm. J. Lockes’ 
“Septimus” in dramatic setting is an 
anomaly. The interest of the book is so 
purely psychological that even its pe- 
rusal grows wearisome. Transferred to 
the stage the lights and shades of the 
story and the subtler delineation of 
character almost entirely disappear. Mr. 
Arliss’ impersonation of Septimus Dix is 
in many respects admirable. The irre- 
sponsible, whimsical, inconsequential and 
unselfish elements of the character are 
brought out with fineness and delicacy, 
but the pathos—and in this lies the in- 
tensely human interest of the book—is 
entirely missed. Septimus on the stage 
is ridiculous simply; in the book the ri- 
diculous side of his character is redeemed 
by the pathos of his unselfish and uncon- 
scious devotion to his ideal. In Mr. Ar- 
liss’ characterization Septimus is laugh- 
able but scarcely lovable; in the book he 
is indeed laughable but very lovable. 
The story consists in the generous and 
impulsive act of a young mechanical 
genius in marrying a fallen girl in order 
to shield her from shame. This phase 
of the story as exploited on the stage is 
over frank and bold and grates on re- 
fined sensibilities. 





“His Name on the Door,” Bijou Thea- 
tre.—A play dealing with a fraudulent in- 
surance company and dishonest lawyers, 
with the addenda of a love story whose 
course does not run smoothly. Its con- 
struction is loose and its situations 
crude. The love story is subordinated 
entirely to that of dishonest financiering 
and has little vital interest on the plot. 
It is hard to discover the raison d’ etre 
of “ His Name on the Door.” 

“Arsene Lupin,” Lyceum Theatre.—A 
melodrama much above the average. It 
is of the “ Raffles” type, the story of a 
gentleman thief, who follows burglary 
simp’y to gratify his desire for excite- 
ment and adventure. It is based on a 
series of daring robberies by Arséne 
Lupin, who as the Duke of Charmerace 
has ingratiated himself into the favor and 
friendship of a wealthy family, even to 
the extent of becoming engaged to the 
daughter of the people he is robbing, for 
the furtherment of-his plans. Meantime 
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whom he is engaged falls in love with 
him and becomes the unwitting accom- 
plice ot his crimes, and even clings to 
him when she discovers, through his own 
confession, that he is the perpetrator of 
the robberies. The incidents are well 
worked out and a good deal of wit and 
humor interspersed, without violence to 
the movement, to relieve the tension of 
excitement and smooth away the some- 


OBITUARY 


The Reverend Henry J. Dumbach, S.J., 
for ears a popular and efficient member 
of the Jesuit Community of Chicago, died 
on December 3, from prostration follow- 


| ing a shock that came to him whilst en- 


times highly exaggerated melodramatic | 


moments. 
where; Lupin, entrapped by the officers 
of the law, escapes and disappears. The 
melodrama; 
improbable without the 
ethical significance, It is, however, thor-- 
oughly well constructed and sustains the 
interest unabated from beginning to end. 
It is the cleverest play of its type that 
on 


simply 
and 


story is 


has been presented 
stage for years. 


—A clever, clean and humorous play. 
Inconstant George is typical of his name, 


the American | a tgp . 
| subsequent years until his ordination in 


The denouement leads to no-| 


utterly | 


slightest | ' : 
| born in St. Louis, August 17, 1862, and 


gaged in the round of his regular duties 
the day before. Father Dumbach was 
noted for his personal kindliness, which 
perhaps more than any other characteris- 
tic had made successful his long years of 
service in prominent position :n Chicago 
and won for him the sincere regard of a 
numerous following in that city. He was 


after completing his college course in the 
Jesuit University of that city he entered 
their novitiate at Florissant, Missouri, 
July 26, 1879. Father Dumbach spent the 


1893 in study at Woodstock, Maryland, 


'and in professorial work in the colleges 
“Inconstant George,” Empire Theatre. | 


and his inherent weakness of falling in| 


love with every member of the fair sex 
whom he chances to meet, with conse- 


and 


quent 


embarrassing complications, | 


furnishes the theme of the comedy. After | 


wooing and winning three fair ladies, he 


falls captive to a whimsical young lass | 


who finally holds him, much to his own 
surprise. 
it can be called—is very fragile indeed, 
but withal it is highly amusing. John 


The texture of the plot—if plot | 


Drew, who essays the réle of the Incon- | 


stant One, is a bit too staid in his deline- 
ation of the character and does not alto- 
gether rise to its youthful and ebullient 
feature. But Mr. Drew no longer 
young and Inconstant George is very 
young indeed. 


1S 





The return of Barrie’s “ What Every | 
Woman Knows” to the Empire Theatre | 


will be welcomed by theatre goers. The 
play is wholesome and full of human in- 
terest. It isa story of womanly devotion, 
wit and sanity. One of its most admir- 
able points is its keen exposition of the 
folly and sheer silliness of what is wont 
to be called in modern drama and fiction 
a problem under the high-sounding name 
of “sex affinity.” 

Mr. Barrie has a delightful! of 
showing up the folly of what some mod- 


way 


erns, under the stress of a view of life all 


awry, have distorted into tragic prob- 
lems. Ibsen would have made a lugu- 
brious drama out of one episode of 
“What Every Woman Knows.” Mr. 
Barrie has depicted it as it really is, the 
nonsense of some seriousness. “ What | 


is worth while 


Every Woman Knows” 


knowing. 


of the Society in St. Marys, Kansas, Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati. Following his or- 
dination to the priesthood the deceased 
priest was sent again to Chicago, where 
he filled a subordinate executive position 
in St. Ignatius’ College until September 
3, 1900, when he was promoted to the 
charge of President of that institution. 
His term of office will be memorable for 
the perfecting of the plans for the devel- 
opment of a University out of the college 
course, which began in 1870. As a pre- 
liminary step to the material expansion 
of the institution Father Dumbach se- 
cured a large piece of property along the 
north lake shore and well removed from 
the commercial and manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Here a new parish was organized 
and arrangements were made for the im- 
mediate erection of Loyola Academy, the 
first of the imposing group of educational 
buildings planned by the Jesuits in their 
new home. Father Dumbach lived to see 
the happy completion of this first step in 
this yreat undertaking, not, however, as 
President of the institution. Failing 
health led to his retirement from office 
early in 1908, since which date, although 
frequently urged to take a long rest to 
recuperate his failing strength, he in- 
sisted upon filling some active charge in 
the parochial work of the Holy Family 
Church attached to St. Ignatius’ College. 
Father Dumbach will be affectionately 
remembered by the many who came into 
contact with him in his unselfish labors 





in the cause of Catholic education in 
Chicago. 
The Rev. Victorinus Scheppach, S. J., 


died in Buffalo, N. Y., on November 238. 


| 1870 


He was born in Bavaria, February 14, 
1848, and entered the Society of Jesus in 
After his ordination he was sta- 





tioned in Portico, England, in Jamaica, 
and came to Buffalo in 1887, where he 
taught at Canisius College. He was 
next pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Cleve- 
land, for eight years, and then went back 
to Buffalo as rector of St. Ann’s parish. 





The Rev. A. Reineke, the oldest priest 
in the diocese of Belleville, Ill, who 
had been pastor of St. Dominic’s Church, 
Breese, for fifty-one years, was buried on 
November 30. He was 77 years old. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I beg to thank you and all the editors 
of America for the kindness in sending 
me a bound copy of the first copy of this 
Review. At the same time permit me to 
offer you my sincere congratulations for 
the great success of America, and for the 
great good which it is doing amongst our 
people. May God bestow upon all the co- 
operators of this great Catholic work his 
choicest blessing. 

Yours truly in Christ, 
D. Fatconio, Apostolic Delegate. 





To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wish to thank you very much for your 
courtesy in sending me the first volume 
of America. Your new venture has passed 
through its period of probation and has not 
been found wanting. Its praise is on the 
lips of many, and it has succeeded in meet- 
ing the desires of our best people, who have 
been looking forward so long for some- 
thing of this kind. Praying God’s blessing 
on the enterprise and the writers, I am, 

Very sincerely yours in Christ, 
Joun M. Fartey, 
Archbishop of New York. 





A CorRECTION. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


In the issue of November 20, p. 160, the 
paragraph on the blessing of the 65th 
regiment armory, at which I was present, 
states that the Archbishop gave his blessing 
after the laying of the crowning stone. 
To be correct, as your paper always en- 
deavors to be, you should have said that 
the crowning stone was blessed before the 
laying by Sir Frederick Borden took place, 
t.é@., that precedence was politely given to 
the Archbishop. I take the liberty of men- 
tioning this fact for the sake of future 
reference. 

Yours sincerely, 
D. MAsson. 
Montreal, Nov. 23, 1909. 





I firmly believe your fine paper is bound 
to produce much good fruit.—Rev. Joseph 
Hallé, Levis, Canada. 








